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'/he AMERICAN SOCIETY" 



FOR THE 



(Extension of University Teachini 

General Offices — 1602 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 



The American Society for the Extension of Uni- 

'•-^ versity Teaching was founded in response to a deeply- 

^Tfelt want for a National Association which might 

^ assist in promoting the work of University Extension. 

The friends of populai education feel that the time 
has come for a better utilization of the facilities for 
instruction which are to be found in our existing 
educational institutions. 

Our common schools, academies, high schools, col- 
leges and universities offer good opportunities for an 
education to those who are able to attend them fpr 
twelve or fifteen consecutive years But the persons 
able to do this in our communities form a very small 
fraction of the population. The average child can 
attend school only four, or at most five, full years — a 
period barely sufficient to make a beginning in the 
rudiments of an education. This is a significant fact, 
and it justifies the statement that the great mass of 
the community are in large part cut off from any 
direct participation in the higher branches of science, 
for the cultivation of which our advanced institutions 
of learning are organized. 

The credit of recognizing this fact in all its signifi- 
cance, and of determining to change it, if possible, is 
due to the English Universities. In order to test 
whether it were not practicable to utilize the magnifi- 
cent facilities of the old English centres of learning: 
for the purposes of popular ins«truciion, a movement 
was organized to which the name of University 
Extension was given, and which involved sending 
out lecturers and pro fessois from the universities to 
'give courses of instruction at various places through- 
.out the country. The effort was crowned with success, 
^nd has attracted universal attention. 

Among the first communities to recognize the possi- 
hilxty for such work in the United States was the City 
of Philadelphia. For the purpose of testing whether 
there was a general demand for University Extension, 
a call was issued for a meeting of those citizens 
interested in the movement. As a result, a local 
society was organized in order to make an experiment 
in and around Philadelphia. Having assured itself 
of the co-operation of the professors of the colleges 
and universities in or near the city, including the 
University of Pennsylvania. Princeton University, 
iliryn Mawr, Haverford, Rutgers and Swarthmore, 
the Society sent its Secretary to England to study the 
movement there and make a report, and submit plans 
of organization. 



The services of Mr. Richard G. Moulton, of Cam- 
bridge, England were secured, and, aided by profes- 
sors from the above institutions, systematic instruction 
was undertaken at several different points in Novem- 
ber, 1890. The success far exceeded, all anticipations. 
Over forty courses of instruction, embracing two hun- 
dred and fifty lectures, were given, with an aggregate 
attendance of over 50,000. thus surpassing all English 
records. The demand for courses from a distance 
was so great that it could not be met. 

As a consequence of this experience it was deter- 
mined to establish a National Society to aid in the 
inauguration and prosecution of this great work, and 
to do, as far as possible, for the country at large, 
what the Local Society has done for Philadelphia. 
The CO operation of a large number of representative 
institutions was assured from the outset, and the 
number of institutions committed to the movement is 
rapidly increasing. 

. The American Society proposes to collect informa- 
tion as to the experiments now going on in this work 
in the various parts of the world, and make it accessi- 
ble to all who are interested in this movement. It 
will, as far as possible, form branch societies to take 
up and push the work in and around their localities. 
It will try to secure a staff of persons trained by actual 
experience in organizing and lecturing, who may be 
placed at the disposal of the local societies to assist 
them in organizing and prosecuting the work. It 
will strive to make every college and university in 
the country a centre of University Extension. 

The Association proposes to publish a journal to be 
called the "University Extension," which will serve 
as a medium of communication between the National 
Society and the local branches, and will give full 
information as to the progress of the work in all parts 
of the country. 

To do this work efficiently will require large funds.. 
The only sources of income at present are the fees o* 
members ($5 annual fee. $50 life membership fee) and 
the voluntary contributions of friends of the move- 
ment. You are cordially invited to become a member 
of the Society and to present its claims to your friends 
and acquaintances, who are, or should be, interested 
in the work. A National movewient like this can 
only succeed when the people take hold of it in 
earnest, on the one hand, and the colleges on the 
oiher^ 



The membership fee and all other contributions may be sent by Postal Order, or draft on 
Philadelphia, or by draft on New York, payable t:o order of FREDERICK B. MILES, 
Treasurer of the American Society for the Extension of University Teaching, 1602 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia. 

All other communications should be sent to the General Secretary, 

GEORGE HENDERSON, 1602 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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UNIVERSITY EXTENSION AS 
THE UNIVERSITY OF THE FUTURE. 

Richard G. Moulton, A. M. 
Of Cambridge University, England. 

I define the root idea of " University Extension " in 
the following simplc/formula : University Education 
for the Whole Nation organized on a basis of Itinerant 
Teachers. The term *' University " Extension has 
no doubt grown up from the circumstance that the 
movement in England was started and directed by 
the universities. This is not an essential feature of 
the movement. The London branch presents an 
example of a flourishing organization directed by a 
committee, though this acts in concert with three 
universities. I can conceive the new type apart from 
any university , only I should look upon this as a far 
more serious evil for the universities than for the 
popular movement. 
But I use the term ** university education " as dis- 



tinguished from school education, being moulded to 




meet the wants of adults. It is distinguished from 
the technical training necessary for the higher handi- 
crafts or for the learned professions. It is no doubt to 
the busy classes that the movement addresses itself. 
The foundation for University Extension is a change, 
subtle but clear, that may be seen to be coming over 
the attitude of the public mind to higher education, 
varying in intensity in different localities, but capable 
of being encouraged where it is least perceptible, — a 
change by which education is ceasing to be regarded 
as a thing proper to particular classes of society or 
particular periods of life, and is coming to be recog- 
nized as one of the permanent interests of life, side 
by side with such universal interests as religion and 
politics. University Extension is the university of 
the busy. 

My definition puts the hope of extending university 
education in this sense to the whole nation without 
exception. I am aware that to some minds such 



nmate extension will seem like an educational 
but in this, as in every other public 
^fit, that which each person draws from it must 
I upon that which he brings to it. 

The wide-reaching purpose of University Extension 
will seemL visionary or practicable according to the 
conception formed of education, as to what in educa- 
tion is essential and what accidental. If I am asked 
whether 1 think of shop-assistants, porters, factory- 
hands, miners* dock or agricultural laborers, women 
with families and constant home duties, as classes of 
people who can be turned into economists, physicists, 
literary critics* art connoisseurs, — I admit that I have 
no such idea. But I do believe, or rather, from my 
experience in England I know, that all such classes 
can be interested in economic, scientific, literary and 
artistic questions. In education the interest is the life. 
If a system of instruction gives discipline, method, 
and even originating power, without rousing a lasting 
love for the subject studied, the whole process is but 
a mental galvanism, generating a delusive activity 
that ceases when the connection between instructor 
and pupil is broken off. If then it be conceded that 
the essence of education is to interest, does it not 
seem a soberly practical purpose that we should open 
up to the whole nation without exception an interest 
in intellectual pursuits ? 

I take my stand on the broad moral ground that 
every human being, from the highest to the lowest, 
has two sides to his life — his work and his leisure. 
To be without work in life is selfishness and sloth. 
To be without leisure is slavery. Once get society to 
recognize the duty of leisure, and there is inmiediately 
a scope for such institutions as University Extension 
that exist for the purpose of giving intellectual 
interests for such leisure time. No one has any 
difficulty in understanding that in religious intercourse 
and experience all classes stand upon an equality ; 
and I have spoken of the foundation for the University 
Extension movement as being the growing recognition 
of education as a permanent human interest akin 
to religion. The experience of a few years has 
sufficiently demonstrated the possibility of arousing 
such interest : to make it universal is no more than a 
practical question of time, money and methods. 

But no]doubt when we come to modus operandi the 
main difficulty of the movement is the diversity of 
the classes it seeks to approach. Opposite policies 
have been urged. Some have said : Whatever you 
do, you must never lower the standard. On the 
other hand, it has been urged : You must go first 
where you are most needed; be content with a 
makeshift education until the people are ready for 
something better. The movement has accepted 
neither of these policies, but has made a distinction 
between two elements of university training — method 
and curriculum. So far as method is concerned 
we have considered that we are bound to be not less 



thorough, but more thorough, if possible, than the 
universities themselves, in proportion as our clients 
work under peculiar difficulties. But in the matter 
of curriculum we have felt it our first duty to be 
elastic, and to offer little or much as may in each 
case be desired. Accordingly, we have elaborated 
an educational unit — the three months' course of 
instruction in a single subject. 

The key to the whole system is thus the unit course 
of three months* instruction in a single subject. The 
method of such a course is conveyed by the technical 
terms — lecture, syllabus, exercises, class. The lectures 
are addressed to audiences as miscellaneous as the 
congregation of a church, or the people in a street 
car ; and it is the duty of the teacher to attract such 
miscellaneous audiences, as well as to hold and in- 
struct them. Those who do nothing more than simply 
attend the lectures- will at least have gained the edu- 
cation of continuous interest ; it is something to have 
one's attention kept upon the same subject for three 
months together. But it may be assumed that in 
every such audience there will be a nucleus of students, 
by which term we simply mean persons willing to do 
some work between one lecture and another. The 
lectures are delivered no oftener than once a week ; 
for ihe idea is not that the lectures convey the actual 
instruction — great part of which is better obtained 
from books, but the office of the lecture is to throw 
into prominence the salient points of the study, and 
rouse the hearers to read for themselves. The course 
of instruction is laid down in the syllabus — a docu- 
ment of perhaps thirty or forty pages, sold for a trifling 
sum ; by referring for details to the pages of books 
this pamphlet can be made to serve as a text-book for 
the whole course, making the teacher independent in 
his order of exposition of any other text-book. The 
syllabus assists the general audience in following the 
lectures without the distraction of taking notes ; and 
guides the reading and thinking of the students dur- 
ing the week. The syllabus contains a set of " exer- 
cises " on each lecture. These exercises, unlike ex- 
amination questions or "quizzes," are not tests of 
memory, but are intended to train the student to work 
for himself ; they are thus to be done under the freest 
conditions — at home, with full leisure, and all possible 
access to books, notes or help from other persons. 
The written answers are sent to the lecturer for mar- 
ginal comment, and returned by him at the *' class." 
This class is a second meeting for students and others, 
at which no formal lecture is given, but there is free 
talk on points suggested to the teacher by the exer- 
cises he has received : the usual experience is that it 
is more interesting than the lecture. This weekly 
routine of lecture, syllabus-reading, exercise and 
class goes on for a period of twelve weeks. There is 
then an " examination " in the work of the course 
held for students who desire to take it. Certificates 
are given by the university, but it is an important 
arrangement that these certificates are awarded 



jointly on the result of the weekly exercises and the 
final examination. 

The subjects treated have been determined by the 
demand. Literature stands at the head in popularity, 
history with economy |is but little behind. All the 
physical sciences have been freely asked for. Art 
constitutes a department of work ; but it is art-appre- 
ciation, not art-production; the movement has no 
function to train artists, but to make audiences and 
visitors to art-galleries more intelligent. It will be 
observed that the great study known as "Classics" 
is not mentioned in this list. But a considerable 
number of the courses in literature have been on 
subjects of Greek and Latin literature treated in 
English. 

This University Extension method claims to be an 
advance on existing systems partly because under no 
circumstances does it ever give lectures unaccom- 
panied by a regular plan of reading and exercises for 
students. These exercises moreover are designed, 
not for mental drill, but for stimulus to original work. 
The association of students with a general audience 
is a gain to both parties. Many persons follow regu- 
ularly the instructioil of the class who have not par- 
ticipated in the exercises. Moreover, the students, 
by their connection with the popular audience, are 
saved from the academic bias which is the besetting 
sin of teachers : more human interest is drawn into 
the study. Study participated in by such diverse 
classes cannot but have an all-roundness which is to 
teachers and students one of the main attractions of 
the movement. 

But we shall be expected to judge our system by 
results : and, so far as the unit courses are concerned, 
we have every reason to be satisfied. Very few per- 
sons fail in our final examinations, and yet examiners 
report that the standard in University Extension is 
substantially the same as that in the universities — our 
pass students being on a par with pass men in the 
universities, our students of " distinction " reaching 
the standard of honors schools. Personally I attach 
higlt \ importance to results which can never be 
expressed in statistics. We are in a position to assert 
that a successful course perceptibly influences the 
tone of a locality for the period it lasts. 

Our results are much less satisfactory when we turn 
to the other side of our system, and enquire as to 
curriculum. It must be admitted that the larger part 
of our local centres can only take unit courses ; there 
may be often a considerable interval between one 
course and another ; or where courses are taken 
regularly the necessity of meeting popular interest 
involves a distracting variety of subjects; while an 
appreciable portion of our energies have to be taken 
up with preliminary half courses, rather intended to 
illustrate the working of the movement than as 
possessing any high educational value. The most 
important advance from the unit course is the Affilia- 
tion system of Cambridge University. By this a 
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town that becomes regularly affiliated, hai^ 
for it a series of unit courses, put tdgetj^ 
proper sequence of educational topics, and c< 
some three or four years; students satisfyinj^ 
lecturers and examiners in this extended course 
recognized as " Students affiliated '* (S. A.), and can 
any time enter the university with the status of second 
year's men, the local work being accepted in place of 
one year's residence and study. Apart from this, the 
steps in our educational ladder other than the first 
are still in the stage of prophecy. But if is univer- 
sally recognized that this drawback is a matter solely 
of funds ; once let the movement command endow- 
ment and the localities will certainly demand the 
wider curriculum that the universities are only too 
anxious to supply. 

The third point in our definition was that the move- 
ment was to be organized on a basis of itinerant 
teachers. This differentiates University Extension 
from local colleges, from correspondence teaching, 
and from the systems of which Chautauqua is the 
type. The chief function of a university is to- teach, 
and University Extension must stand ar fall with its 
teachers. In the middle ages the whole body of 
those who sought a liberal education were to be found 
crowded into the limits o^" university towns, where 
alone were teachers to listen to and manuscripts to 
copy ; the population of such university centres 
then numbered hundreds where to-day it numbers 
tens. The first University Extension was the inven- 
tion of printing, which sent the books itinerating 
through the country. The time has now come to 
send teachers to follow the books. 

An itinerancy implies central and local manage- 
ment, and traveling lecturers who connect the two. 
The central management is a university, or its 
equivalent; this is responsible for the educational 
side of the movement, and negotiates for the supply 
of its courses of instruction at a fixed price per 
course.* The local management may be in the 
hands of a committee formed for the purpose, or of 
some local institution. On the local management 
devolves the raising funds for the university fee, and 
for local expenses. A considerable part of the cost 
will be met by the tickets of those attending the 
lectures, the prices of which I have known to vary 
from 25 cents to $5.25 for the unit course, while 
admission to single lectures has varied from 2 cents 
to 62 >^ cents. But all experience goes to show that 
only a part of this cost can be met in this way. 
University Extension is a system of higher education, 
and higher education has no market value, but needs 
the help of endowment. The millionaire who will 
take up University Extension will leave a greater 
mark on the history of his country than even the 
pious founder of university scholarships and chairs. 

The itinerant lecturers, not less than the university 
and the local management, have responsibility for 

*The Cambridge fee is $225 per course of three months. 
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of the cause. An extension lecturer 
something more than a good teacher, some- 
even than an attractive lecturer: he 
It be imbued with the ideas of the movement, 
ever on the watch for opportunities of putting 
'^them forward. The lecturer must maintain in 
audiences the feeling that they are not simply 
receiving entertainment or instruction which they 
have paid for, but that they arc taking part in a 
public work. He must mediate between the local 
and the central management, ready to assist local 
committees, and attentive to bringing different centres 
before the university authorities. The movement is 
a teaching movement, and to the teachers I look for 
further steps. Lecturers and directors alike must 
be imbued with the missionary spirit. University 
Extension is a missionary university. When a man 
is touched with religious ideas he converts, when 
he has views on political questions he agitates : culture 
has been too often a badge of exclusiveness, instead 
of the very consciousness of superior education being 
felt as a responsibility to educate others. To infuse 
a missionary spirit into culture is not the least purpose 
of University Extension. In University Extension so 
described may we not see a germ for the University 
of the Future? Religion itself was* once identified 
with a particular class, the clergy alone thinking out 
what the rest of the nation simply accepted ; then 
came the Reformation, and the whole adult nation 
claimed to think for itself in matters of religion. 
There has been in the past a distinct governing class, 
until a series of political revolutions have made 
public progress the interest of all. University 
Extension offers liberal education to all, until 
educationally the whole adult population will be just 
as much within the university as politically the adult 
population is within the constitution. The university 
of the future, just as the State means the whole nation 
acting in its political capacity, through municipal or 
national institutions, will mean the whole adult nation 
acting in its educational capacity through whatever 
institutions might be found desirable — present uni- 
versities in general supplying such institutions. 
Such a university would never be chartered; no 
building could ever house it ; no royal personage or 
president of the United States would ever be asked 
to inaugurate it. The very attempt to found it would 
imply misconception of its essential character. 

If what I have described be a reasonable forecast 
for the University of the Future, does it not follow 
that University Extension, as the germ of it, presents 
a field for the very highest academic ambition ? In 
English universities the ideal is "scholarship.** But 
the system which turns out a few good scholars every 
year passes over the heads of the great mass of uni- 
versity students without having awakened them to 
any intellectual life ; the universities are scholarship- 
factories, producing good articles, but with a terrible 
waste of raw material. The other main type of 



university enthrones "research" as its summum 
bonutn. Possibly research is as good a purpose as a 
man can set before him, but it is not the sole aim in life. 
One is led to doubt whether research is not one of the 
disintegrating forces of society, and whether ever in- 
creasing specialization must not mean a perpetual 
narrowing of human sympathies in the intellectual 
leaders of mankind. Just at this point the University 
Extension movement appears to recall academic 
energfy from production to distribution; suggesting 
that devotion to physics, economics, art, can be just 
as truly shown by raising new classes of the people to 
an interest in physical and economic and aesthetic 
pursuits, as by adding to the discoveries of science, or 
increasing the mass of art. products. To the young 
graduate, conscious that he has fairly mastered the 
teaching of the past, and that he has within him 
powers tamake advances, I would suggest the ques- 
tion whether, even for the highest powers, there is 
any worthier field than to work through University- 
Extension towaids the University of the Future. 



T^E AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE 

EXTENSION OF UNIVERSITY 

TEACHING. 

Edmund J, James, Ph. D. 
President of the Society. 

The American Society for the Extension of Univer- 
sity Teaching was organized in response to a widely- 
felt want for a national association which might assist 
in promoting the cause of University Extension. 

Various attempts have been made at different 
places to introduce and carry 6n the work of popular 
education, by means of the plan first systematically 
prosecuted in England, under the name of Extension 
Teaching. In all these efforts, some of which have 
been highly successful, and some of which have been 
almost failures, there has been a common need — that 
of more accurate and detailed information as to the 
proper methods and plans of work suitable for this 
movement ; and, although each person or institution 
engaged in the matter has felt this need, there has 
been no concerted action looking toward satisfying 
it. Each institution and each locality has, so to 
speak, tried to solve the problem for itself without aid 
or encouragement from any other institution or 
locality. Where it has not been so bad as this, each 
institution has, at least, had to go to work to collect 
this information for itself, at a very great expense of 
time, labor and money, and in most cases only with 
very unsatisfactory results. 

The outcome has been what might have been 
expected under such circumstances. In many places 
so little has been accomplished that many of those 
who undertook the work with high hopes of success 
have become discouraged and are inclined to look 
with suspicion on the whole movement. Those who 
have succeeded in the work have taken no pains to 
make their success known, and hence so far as any 
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effect it may have on the progress of the cause, their 
success has not been so very different in its effect 
from a failure. 

It was felt by many persons interested in the cause 
of University Extension, that the time had come for 
a general forward movement along the whole line. 
It soon appeared that three things were absolutely 
necessary to accomplish the desired result. In the 
first place, the colleges and universities must be inter- 
ested in the work. Secondly, the general public 
must be aroused and made to feel conscious of the 
great opportunities which are within their reach. 
Thirdly, some scheme must be devised by which the , 
results of the experiments which should be tried in 
different places, should be made known to all other 
places in which this work might be going on. 

The most feasible means of doing this ^eemed to 
be a national society for the promotion of the work. 
This society, while having no official connection with 
any particular institution, should try to secure the 
co-operation of all the institutions in the country. By 
the formation of branch societies it might contribute 
towards exciting a general interest in the public mind 
favorable to the cause, by publishing a journal which 
should be the organ of the national society, and the 
medium of communication between it and the local 
branches, it would have a most efficient means of col- 
lecting and publishing the results of experimentation 
in this field at home and abroad. 

In pursuance of this idea an organization was 
effected to which the name of American Society 
FOR THE Extension of University Teaching waS 
given. The co-operation of many of our leading 
institutions of learning was secured from the outset, 
and many others have since indicated their interest 
in the enterprise. The society is governed by a 
council, in which all the institutions interested in the 
cause will be represented, and in which prominent 
laymen in different parts of the country will also have 
a place. It is intended to hold meetings of this 
council, if practicable, in different sections of the 
country, for the purpose of considering the problems 
of the work which are peculiar to the respective 
sections. 

An attempt will be made to organize local branches 
of the society, which will have for their chief function 
to arouse interest in their localities, and to manage 
the courses of instruction given under their auspices. 
It is also proposed to utilize some journal as an organ 
of communication with members. The journal will 
contain full information as to the progress of the 
work, both in tfur own and foreign countries. 

What can be accomplished by these local societies 
is shown by the history of the local organization in 
Philadelphia, an account of which can be obtained 
from the Secretary of the society. 

To carry on this work satisfactorily large funds will 
be required. At present these funds are obtained 
from the fees of members and from the voluntary 



contributions of friends of the movemeri>^„. 
annual fee has been fixed at five dollars and 
membership at fifty dollars. 

No great work in education along higher lines h; 
ever been self-sustaining, in the ordinary sense of 
that term, and we shall be obliged to rely on the 
public spirit of our citizens, rich and poor, for funds to 
carry on the work. The small contributions of many 
people will provide ample funds, and the appeal is 
confidently made to all who believe in a broader and 
higher education of the masses to lend a helping hand 
to this movement. 

If everyone who believes that this enterprise is a 
good one would join the society, and persuadQ his 
friends to join it also, there would be no lack of funds 
to carry on the work. It is also confidently believed 
that people interested in the promotion of education 
in general, will see that this branch of it is also worthy 
of aid, and will come to its assistance as they have 
come, and are coming, to the aid of our other educa- 
tional institutions. 

The methods of work adopted by the society^ 
including the lecture courses, classes, paper work^ 
home study, etc., are fully explained in the articles 
which follow. 




THE UNIVERSITY ORGANIZATION 

IN ITS RELATION 

TO UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 

W. R. Harpkr. 
President Chicago University, Chicago, III. 

To what extent and in what particular lines may the 
American University, as at present organized and 
equipped, be used in the work commonly known as 
University Extension? The question is a funda- 
mental one. The answer to it must be made from no 
general point of view, but with a specific reference to 
the characteristics of American Universities. The 
great English institutions of learning can afford only 
limited aid in working it out, for their age, conserva- 
tism and somewhat rigid traditions make the problem 
peculiar to themselves, and their solution of it largely 
unsuitable to our conditions. 

The opportunities which we enjoy are, indeed, very 
favorable for bringing University Extension work 
into most intimate relations with the University or- 
ganization. That such relations are possible is un- 
doubted. That such relations should be sustained is 
most important from every point of view. Just how 
far they should go is not agreed. But it seems to not 
a few careful students of the problem, to be not only 
reasonable, but fundamental, that the relation sus- 
tained by University Extension to the University 
organization should be that of organic connection. 
The chief difficulty confronting conservative educa- 
tors is concerned with the wisdom of such a connec- 
tion from the University point of view. 

There can be no doubt of the benefit to University 
Extension of such an organic connection with the 
University. The work is at once lifted into dignity 
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Drtance. It is University work, recognized 
' the University itself. It does not depend 
bharacter and continuance upon the uncertain 
t of a professor's desires, or upon the financial 
appreciation of a particular community, or upon the 
plans made by individuals in merely private and 
personal organisation with individual responsibility, 
or upon the availability of this or that instructor 
entirely apart from his ability or fitness to conduct 
the work — ^giving the fag ends of his time and his 
scholarship. The University stands behind the 
lecturer or instructor, both vouching for his work and 
giving position and character to his students. This 
organic dependence of the Extension work upon 
the University organization is vital to the widest scope 
and the most permanent and scholarly results of the 
whole enterprise. 

Omitting for the present, reasons, which later will be 
presented for this course from the point of view of the 
University itself, we may proceed to inquire in what 
definite ways the University should enter into these 
intimate relations with University Extension. 

I, The- formal organization of University Extension 
by the University. 

(i) An officer should be appointed by the govern- 
ing body of the University to take charge of its Ex- 
tension work. He should be a recognized University 
officer, with an honorable position and adequate 
salary. It should be his duty to organize and con- 
duct the work, plan for its development, and push it 
to its largest usefulness. 

(2) Sufficient University funds should be provided 
for carrying on the various lines of work and, while 
the aim would be to make it contribute largely to its 
own expenses, the Extension work should not be 
crippled for lack of money. The University should 
have charge, through its proper officers, of the dis- 
bursements and receipts of all funds from this source. 
As careful financial management should be required 
of this department as of any other. 

(3) While the amount of work which students in 
University Extension would do could not be as great 
as in the other departments, and would have to be 
graded according to the various classes of persons 
taking it, yet the University should exercise such 
supervision over it that its character and quality 
would be equal to any other done in the University. 
Examinations should, in general, be imposed upon 
Extension students as rigid and as thorough as the 
University standard demands. 

(4) The University would grant certificates to suc- 
cessful students of certain specified grades in Exten- 
sion work, indicating the kind and amount of work 
done. Such certificates would, so far as they went, 
give the University endorsement to the work done, 
and would mean a quality of attainment equal to 
that in any other department. The University would 
accept such certificates, within specified limitation, as 
an equivalent for work done in residence, guarding, 



of course, carefully the prerogatives of resident 
students. How far Extension students are to be re- 
garded as on a par with resident students is a ques- 
tion not without difficulties, yet doubtless capable of 
a safe and practicable solution. 

(5) Should local bodies in cities or towns desire to 
enjoy the advantages of the University Extension 
department, a suitable basis of association and rules 
of organization would be framed by the University 
through which such relations could be adjusted and 
the work be done in strict accord with the University 
standard of scholarship. The University in all cases 
would regulate the amount and character of the in- 
truction imparted. 

II. Methods and means of instruction available to 
the University in its University Extension depart- 
ment. 

(i) Regular courses of lectures, delivered at differ- 
ent points in the city in which the University is 
situated, in accordance with the best developed plans 
of the University Extension. 

(2) Evening courses in College and University sub- 
jects, at similar points in the city, for those whose daily 
occupations will not permit them to take advantage 
of the regular courses. 

(3) Correspondence courses in College and Univer- 
sity subjects, for students residing in all parts of the 
country, whose circumstances do not permit them to 
reside at an institution of learning during all the year. 
The prejudice against teaching by correspondence 
has in late } ears been largely removed. Those who 
Ifave had any practical experience in such teaching — 
and they alone are capable of forming a judgment of 
value on the point — are decidedly convinced that, 
within limits and supplemented by careful oral teach- 
ing for a part of the work done, it is the most 
valuable. This work, done under the direction of 
University instructors, and kept up to the University- 
standard, can be made a useful feature of Extension 
work. 

(4) Of the means available for this work in the 
university it need not be said that the chief source 
must be found in the corps of instructors. Without 
their cordial co-operation and careful supervision of 
instructions, in connection with the executive officer 
of the Extension department, little could be accom- 
plished. Possessed of these, it has the key to the 
situation and success is only a matter of executive man- 
agement and energy. The service rendered by each 
instructor could be so adapted to his time and incli- 
nations as to secure the best that each one could 
supply. 

(5) In intimate connection with the work of instruc- 
tion the University library could be used to great 
advantage in Extension work. With the aid of the 
librarian and his asi>istants,the privileges of the library 
could be secured to Extension students, who might 
work among the books, perhaps, after regular library- 
hours, or to whom the books might be loaned under 



proper restrictions and regulations. Extension libraries 
corresponding to the regular departmental libraries 
of the university, for use by Extension instructors and 
lecturers in their work of teaching, would prove a 
valuable factor in this work. 

(6) The amount of time which instructors, busied 
in the regular residence work of the University or in 
research in lines of original investigation, can give to 
Extension work will always be limited. Many will 
feel no inclination or ability to enter upon certain 
lines of it. But the University has at band a body 
of men trained in its method and spirit who are 
always available and should be turned to account in 
this growing Extension work. These are the graduate 
students in general or professional lines. Organized 
for this department under the guidance of their 
respective instructors, they can render valuable 
service tp this cause. There is no reason why a part 
of their time should not be taken up in this work. 
From them may be drawn lecturers, instructors in 
evening classes, correspondence instructors and other 
workers. They can be sent out as missionaries to 
organize and develop interest in the community, 
each doing his work in that line along which he is 
pursuing special studies. The advantages of such 
training to the men themselves can scarcely be over- 
estimated. It is, indeed, a question worth considering 
whether the University should not require as a part 
of the work of all graduate students a certain measure 
of Extension teaching, 

(7) The times at which the work of the Extension 
department will be done depend upon circumstances. 
The college vacations are sometimes thus utilized, 
and Extension students are invited to residence at 
the University centre, or instructors, relieved of 
regular college work may then go out to various 
points where interest in and desire for Extension 
work has been manifested. 

(8) A particular feature of the possible work of 
the Extension department may be alluded to in this 
connection. Widespread interest is to-day being 
awakened in the study of the Bible among persons 
who would study in that line when they would have 
no interest in any other scholarly work. Special 
courses, therefore, in a scientific study of the bible, in 
its original languages and in its translations, might be 
conducted by University instructors at the University 
at times which shall not conflict with regular Univer- 
sity work. The afternoon of Saturday and certain 
parts of Sunday could thus be utilized. Thus the 
privileges of scholarly Bible study could be brought 
within the reach of large numbers of people. 

III. Advantages to the University Organization in 
this organic connection with University Extension. 

Space remains only to indicate briefly some of 
these advantages. They have already suggested 
themselves in the course of the outline just sketched. 

(i) This is the only way in which to do Extension 
work as it ought to be done. Is it worth doing ? 
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Then it is worth doing in the best way. But c^Vai 
the University holds it as an organic part of its owr 
organization can the standard of work be maintamal. ^ 
the most useful results be accomplished, the spintof 
the endeavor be encouraged and its permanence be* 
assured. 

(2) The University in this way most surely ministers 
to its own vitality. Any kind of University Extension 
accomplishes this in part. But the direct agency of 
the University in this work accomplishes it in the 
highest degree. Instructors are kept from dry rot. 
The use of graduate students, in the graduate depart- 
ment, makes it possible for the University to discover 
among them the most promising teachers, train them 
in the broadest way for its own service, or send them 
forth with a practical knowledge of popular teaching 
and a sympathy with popular education. 

(3) The University is likely to come directly into 
relations with the brightest and most influential minds 
of the people at large, men who are often found in 
mechanical and artisan occupations. It may thus 
impress them incalculably for good, and in this way 
indefinitely extend its own influence. Such a Uni- 
versity would be rooted in the heart of the national 
life, and its beneficent power need never fear relapse. 

In a word, then, the ideal plan, as it seems to me, 
is organic connection of the Extension work with the 
University; the courses and examinations under 
University supervision ; the lecturers, to some extent, 
University professors and instructors, more largely 
perhaps, men associated with the University solely for 
Extension work. 



THE UNIVERSITY IN THE HOME. 

Rev. John S. MacImtosh, D. D. 
In these spring hours of strength and song we see 
life everywhere bursting its bands and breaking out 
into fresh forms of beauty and of promise. A spring 
hour has really come in that sweeter field of life — the 
field of thought and study and enlarging education. 
The old life, so long hemmed in by sternest bands, is 
breaking loose from unfair restraints, and seeking 
larger freedom and wider opportunities. Too long 
thorough training of the mind and careful teaching in 
the higher branches of human knowledge have been 
the closely-guarded blessings of the few. The 
University has been too much what in Scotland is 
called, very strikingly, '* a self-contained house.*' She 
lived within herself; and cared too little for the 
surrounding masses, among whom, as one of them- 
selves said with tearful pathos at the Spring Garden 
Centre, were '*men and women famishing for the 
living bread of this higher and more liberalizing cul- 
ture." To-day enlargement has come. The order 
has gone forth. Yes ! it is an order, order that 
will and must be obeyed. Carry the college 
out to the masses; make the college grow by a 
great missionary crusade. Into the midst of every 
group of wiUing learners bring your very best teachers. 
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o^Aained and proved masters, and give to all the 
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crolV^ that will hear the best on every topic of human 
^ thought^ the best and truest that is yet known. Thus 
weJiave come to have firmly set in our midst the 
system of University Teaching, tested and approved 
in practical England ; and in our great city, its neigh- 
borhood, and through the busy towns of our own and 
other States, our American Society has planted and is 
daily multiplying " local centres," thronged classes, 
foremost teachers and eager, honest students. But 
centres and classes and the voices of present pro- 
fessors mean large masses ; and masses mean towns 
and cities. There are seekers of wisdom elsewhere. 
The hunger-cry for wisdom's finest wheat rises in the 
busy home and quiet country household. By a hun- 
dred firesides, from counting-houses and many retired 
studies, beside the ringing anvil and out of the grimy 
machine-shop,was sharply put the remonstrance ques- 
tion, "Have you nothing to offer us who cannot attend 
lectures, and group ourselves inf centres and yet 
long as eagerly for this fresh feast of fat things as any 
college youth or any student in the classes of your 
local centres ?** The voice was many-toned and mas- 
terful ; and the wish was reasonable. The means of 
gratification abounded ; and the will to satisfy took 
shape in our scheme of Home Study. 

I. Why did we make this new departure ? 

Because what we had done showed us what more 
was to be done, that it must be done by somebody, 
and that we could do it. Success always means harder 
work and more of it. No sooner had the daily 
papers and magazines told the marvellous story o 
our Philadelphia success than letters began to pour 
in from city and country, asking that some plan ' 
should be devised for them and their like who could 
not leave work, and yet longed for learning. Yes ! 
learning ; not mere reading, not mere play with books 
and educational topics, not mere pastimes of science or 
literature ; but sharp, sure, solid knowledge that comes 
only by real study and persevering work under 
adequate and constant teaching. It was found very 
quickly, almost too quickly for our plan, that these 
isolated seekers of higher teaching existed every- 
where. We came face to face with this fact, that there 
are large numbers of reading and thinking men 
and women who desire careful guidance in study, 
graduated instructions, systematic teaching, and con- 
tinuous courses of higher education ; and yet cannot 
leave their household duties or business engagements 
or professional employments. There are four great 
classes of these persons ; there are the public school 
teachers, young clergfymen, lawyers and doctors, who 
cannot leave their own spheres of work to attend " local 
centres," and hear the living voice of the present pro- 
fessor ; there are the himgerers after higher knowledge 
who are too poor to enter any college ; there are the 
aspiring youth forced to leave school when to their own 
bitterness of soul they know themselves not even half 
taught in the simpler branches, that they may win 



their daily bread ; and there are those of riper years, 
who toiling in business or held in the household can- 
not attend lectures, but believing that education is a 
duty for the whole life, long for a system of ** Univer- 
sity Teaching " suited to the fireside. Should these 
persons be neglected ? Nay, verily ! We hold that it 
is our province — nay more, it is our duty, because our 
opportunity and possibility — to bring to these ardent 
souls our very best. 

II. What do we offer ? 

We offer teaching and training as near as possible 
to University instruction. Nothing can ever take the 
place of the living voice and the inspiring presence 
of the teacher born [and master skilled by life's long 
discipline. But something very close to that unique 
thing may be given ; and we propose to give that 
closest likeness. The quality of the work shall be 
such as the highest college in the land would 'approve 
and recognize. The teaching shall be the highest we 
can command ; and the extent of the course, if carried 
through from end to end, equal to that which com- 
mands the degrees of honorable institutions. This 
"Home-Study" course is a true and distinctive 
" University Extension Movement ; " it is ruled by the 
spirit and the central thought of that movement ; it 
shall be guided and continued in strictest accordance 
with the tested methods of this remarkably successful 
work. It is the extension in all truth to the home 
student of our University methods of discipline, 
courses, teaching and text-books; and it shall be 
carried on under the constant supervision of trained 
experts in the various branches taught. Courses of 
university instruction are now being prepared by expe- 
rienced teachers ; these courses will extend over several 
months, and if a whole department be taken up the 
instruction will stretch over some three or four 
years, so that from twenty-five to thirty months 
of systematic study under thoroughly qualified instruc- 
tors will be spent in such honest and constantly guided 
work as will be amply sufficient to gain a knowledge 
of the subjects and courses studied and to demand 
and receive proper official recognition. These courses 
of study and work will differ both in quality and 
extent from anything yet tried. It is real college work 
done at home and done under college men. 

We are busily engaged in preparing for our various 
courses syllabi of instruction, text-books and articles 
of interest, which are to be placed in the hands ot 
our enrolled students. One main difficulty of the 
isolated student has ever been to find the best books 
and guides. This trouble will be, under our system, 
wholly avoided. Already we have secured the aid ot 
some of the foremost teachers in this land to prepare 
these needful helps. But the home-work must be 
constantly guided and tested; and to effect this pur- 
pose we shall bring the worker into regular contact 
with the teacher by means of steady correspondence^ 
by written theses submitted for examination and 



criticism, and by periodic examinations conducted 
under appointed inspectors. 

III. What courses do we offer ? 

With the opening of the next season of work, say 
about September, we propose to offer home students 
instruction in the folio tving subjects, thirteen in num- 
ber : General History and Literature, English, French, 
German and Italian ; English History and Literature, 
to be divided into three parts — ^the Elizabethan 
Age, the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries and 
the nineteenth century ; American History, Constitu- 
tion and Government; Political and Economic 
Sciences ; Mental and Moral Science ; Mathematics ; 
Physics ; Astronomy ; Geology ; Chemistry ; Elec- 
tricity ; Biology, Physiology and Hygiene ; History of 
Philosophy and the Philosophy of History. 

But these thirteen courses are only the beginning 
of our work, which in due time will embrace such 
topics as the chemistry of the household; peda- 
gogics : journalism, press- work, magazine writing ; 
federal and state law, international law, railroad and 
interstate law ; the history of music and of art, ancient 
languages and literatures, the geography and natural 
history of Bible lands, and kindred subjects. 
■ In addition to this work specially adapted to the 
isolated students, arrangements are in contemplation 
by which courses of systematic reading will be 
marked out, text-books provided, and syllabi pre- 
pared for our .students at ** local centres,'* so that they, 
during the summers and during the intervals between 
one course and another, may carry forward their 
special work in continuation of the old studies or in 
preparation for new courses of lectures. Already 
negotiations have been begun for the formation of 
summer schools, both of biology and literature. 

IV. How much will it cost the student ? 

The lowest possible sum consistent with thorough 
and efficient teaching and work. Recall what it is 
proposed to give — a complete course in any one of 
the thirteen sections of study pointed out in the former 
paragraph ; a printed syllabus of instruction, supply- 
ing to large extent the place of the class lecture, and 
prepared in each case by a recognized specialist ; 
regular correspondence by mail with a trained teacher 
and examinations followed by due certificate. The 
payment of five dollars a year will constitute mem- 
bership in the society, entitle the person to a copy of 
the journal to be published, and give him or her the 
right to select any course of study subject to the 
regulations made for its conduct. Circulars will in 
due time be prepared, which will give details as to 
cost, method of work, and all needful information. 
These will be sent on application to the society. 

In doing this work, we wish to walk our own dis- 
tinctive path ; we would antagonize no existent 
activity ; we institute no invidious comparisons. But 
wc strike our own clear note, and that is university 
teaching at home, the very nearest possible to the 



discipline and instruction given in long: established 
and honorably distinguished seats of learning. We 
look with confidence to a wide-spread sympathy and 
a large constituency. 

THE FOUNTAIN-HEAD OF UNIVERSITY 
EXTENSION. 

Pkof. Robert Ellis Thompson. 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Forty years ago there was great disturbance among 
the working-classes in England, responsive to the 
revolutionary agitations on the Continent. More 
than one plan was put forward among them, and 
parties formed to bring in the millenium by express 
speed. At one time serious fears were aroused as to 
the safety of English society and its form of govern- 
ment. 

While the educated classes generally did little more 
than denounce or deprecate proposed change, there 
was one Englishman at least who took up the problem 
in a more sympathetic spirit. Frederick Denison 
Maurice, a graduate of the University of Oxford and 
a professor in King*s College, London, invited sev- 
eral of the lieaders of the workingmen's movement 
to meet him and have a talk over their plans. They 
came, and he got each of them to state freely what 
he thought were the wrongs of his class, and what he 
proposed by way of remedy. Professor Maurice then 
proceeded to restate the man's views more strongly 
than he had done for himself, and afteiward to show 
him why it would fail to accomplish what he expected 
of it. In every case he showed that the fault in the 
plan was not that it was too radical, but that it was 
not radical enough. It occupied those who might 
adopt it in lopping off branches of the tree that bore 
evil fruit. It did not lay the ax at the root. 

The less sincere men among them gradually with- 
drew from the conference, which was held on succes- 
sive evenings in one of the London " taverns.*' The 
better men stayed it out, and when all had been 
heard, they asked Professor Maurice what he pro- 
posed by way of remedy for the evil, whose existence 
he recognized as much as they did. He answered 
them that he knew of no cure-all such as they had 
been seeking, but that he thought the first need of their 
class was educated leaders, who could bring 'it to dis- 
tinguish what was practicable and what was impossible 
in the work of social reform. He did not mean men 
whose chief ambition would be to get out of the 
working into the middle class, and achieve " a brass 
door-bell on a front street," but men who would 
recognize the class to which they belonged as that 
which furnished the best field for their best abilities. 

He said that if they would agree to that, he and 
other graduates of Oxford and Cambridge would be 
glad to unite with them in founding a workingmen's 
college, to teach them the best things they had 
learned. Its sessions would be held in the evenings 
and a fee would be charged for attendance on the 
classes. 
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To this they agreed very promptly, and the first 
workingmen*s college was started October 30, 1854 ; 
and by the end of November it had one hundred and 
thirty students. It had among its teachers at various 
times John Ruskin, Dante G. Rossetti, J. S. Brewer, 
F. J. Fumival, J. M. Ludlow, J. R. Seeley, Thomas 
Woolner and Thomas Hughes, the last succeeding to 
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From " University Extension. Has it a Future f " 

the principalship on Professor Maurice's death. It 
has led to the formation of other colleges for working- 
men and working-women in London and other cities 
of England. And it suggested to the teaching and 
governing force of the two great universities that they, 
even more than the graduates, had a duty to do in 
the matter of the higher education of the people, thus 
leading to the University Extension movement, which 
was started in 1872, a year after Maurice's death. 



Up to the founding of Workingmen*s College, the 
Universities were regarded as having to do only with 
the wealthy and the professional classes. They were 
places which kept the majority at arm's length, and 
felt no direct responsibility for them. It had not been 
so at first. In the middle ages Oxford and Cambridg^e 
numbered their students by myriads. The long vaca- 
tion had been established to enable the students to go 
home and get the harvest in. Rich and poor met to- 
gether in the lecture-halls as they met in the churches. 
The whole body of society was leavened by the 
teaching of really able professors like Wycliife. And 
as in the Scotch universities, old and young both 
came. It was not assumed that when a man reached 
maturity of mental power he had lost his power to 
learn. 

To bring the Universities back to their original 
position as in touch with all classes, was Prof. Maiuice's 
desire. It is still more directly the aim of University 
Extension on both sides of the Atlantic. A great 
city University should be the intellectual focus of the 
whole community. The life of every resident of the 
city should be fuller of interest, wider in outlook, 
richer in color because of his having a University as 
one of his neighbors. Indirectly this is true to some 
extent already. But it is not enough to reach the 
people through the professional classes who receive 
University training. It is doing but a fraction of 
what the University is capable of doing, and it is 
doing that fraction less well than it* would if it 
accepted the larger task of training the whole 
community. 

1. Not only the professional classes need the best 
teaching the best teachers can give. In a democratic 
community society makes the largest demands on 
the intelligence of the whole body of the people. 
Nothing short of the higher education will make it 
possible for them to meet that demand. Take, for 
instance, the problems of economic policy submitted 
to the country within the last five years. Nobody 
but a man who has mastered the principles of a 
somewhat complex science, is competent to vote with 
regard to them. Nobody who has not studied history 
to some purpose can realize how futile are many of 
the proposals to eliminate all the evils of our social 
condition by some pet " reform." The same training 
will give him a juster appreciation of the dangers to 
the public interest which attend a lax moral judg- 
ment 01 public men and measures. Universal 
suffrage does not find its educational complement in 
the spelling-book. Society has grown far too com- 
plex for that. It needs the enlightening, sobering, 
steadying influence of advanced study to fit men for 
the conmion duties of modern citizenship. 

2. There is no reason why the whole body of our 
people should not be educated to a point far beyond 
the possibilities of the common-school system. What 
was achieved in ancient Athens, in imparting the 
best culture to the whole body of the people, is 
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possible in Philadelphia or in New York. It was not 
achieved in Athens by assuming that those who had 
passed the " school -age ** had no further ability to 
learn. As Macaulay reminds us, the greater part of 
an Athenian's education was received in his years of 
manhood. So it was through all ancient history and 
in the schools of tne middle ages. " School-age " is 
3, modem superstition, which has grown oat of the 
greater attention paid to the training of the young 
since the seventeenth century. Scotland never 
accepted the idea. It always was common to see 
full-grown men, stone-masons by trade, and the like, 
sitting on the benches of the Scotch Universities, and 
taking a college course in off years of their work. 
Prof. Maurice found this false notion that education 
was an affair of childhood and youth very much in 
liis way. But his Workingmen*s College showed how 
futile it was. Never were studies more keenly 
•enjoyed, he says, than by men who came to his 
•evening classes after a day of toil. 

3. Formerly industry supplied to some extent the 
defects of the workingman's education. The man 
who made and did everything for himself was an all- 
round man, an educated man in a true sense. So 
the journeyman or the apprentice in the old work- 
shop, when he had to learn a g^reat variety of 
processes, got a training of both hand and eye, which 
^ave his work an interest and his life a variety of 
educational worth. But the division of labor has 
spoiled that. The man who does nothing but cut out 
the upper of a shoe, the woman who only files the 
notch in the head of a screw, may do that one thing 
better than it ever was done before. But the work is 
worth less to the mind, the eye, the hand of the 
worker. To make up for what is thus lost, more 
specific education must be furnished. If it be not, 
every generation as it sees an increasing fineness in 
the division of labor, will see also a more dwarfed 
and contracted manhood in the laborer. The work- 
ing^an must use his leisure to better purpose, if he is 
to hold the place his class used to hold. The near 
future may see a great increase in that leisure by the 
enactment of an eight-hour law. University Exten- 
sion is none too soon to reach and use this leisure to 
the best ends. 

4. The teachers of art say it is of no use to train 
designers, unless the whole community is trained to 
appreciate and demand good designs. So in 
University work ; more than half the work we now 
do is wasted, because the community is not educated 
up to valuing it. The graduate drops his studies and 
willingly forgets what he has learned, because 
nobody cares what he knows or does not know. 
University Extension is going to create a different 
atmosphere for the young men who leave our 
Universities. It will reinforce work in the class-room 
by rewarding it with respect and esteem outside 
them. 



UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 

THE WORK IN PHILADELPHIA AND ELSEWHERE. 
Ellis Paxson Obbxholtzbr. 

A year ago the name "University Extension** was 
scarcely as much as known in this country. Nearly 
twenty years before, England's great Universities 
broke the way to democracy in education, and though 

University Extension Centres, 1889-90. 




Oxford and Cambridge Centres ^. 
Outlying London Centres +. 
The remaining London Centres are 44 in number. 
From •• Untvfrsify Extension. Has it a Future f " 

our Students in collegiate methods had been watching 
with interest the growth and mcreasing measure of 
usefulness of the Cambridge and Oxford Societies, no 
effective effort was made on this side of the ocean to 
establish the system until it came to the active atten- 
tion of Provost Pepper of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. It is true that there had been isolated 
experiments in this style of teaching, and more often 
the name had been appropriated without much pre- 
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tense to following methods or observing the first rule 
of action that the learning disseminated be University 
learning. Thus there had been, here and there, read- 
ing societies and lecture circuits, which, during their 
allotted terms of life were honored enough in the 
christening to be known as University Extension 
Societies. Before Provost Pepper took up the 
workp there had been, however, at one time or 
another, in various American educational centres, 
several conscientious attempts to distribute univer- 
sity culture among the people. Perhaps Balti- 
more can show her title to be called the pioneer. 
Dr. Herbert B. Adams and other teachers of Johns 
Hopkins University, at the request of organizations of 
workingmen, a few years ago, gave popular lecture 
courses about the city, and found their auditors to be 
very eager and willing students. One of these courses 
given in a church was called University Extension, 
as indeed it truly was in its own small way. During 
the winter and spring of 1888, perhaps as many as 
three or four courses, of twelve lectures each, were 
given in Baltimore, at points outside the University, 
mostly on economic and historical subjects. The 
lecturers provided their classes with syllabi, and after 
each lecture conducted an oral quiz, which led to dis- 
cussion, always more or less valuable in result. 

The efforts of Dr. Edward W. Bemis, at Buffalo, in 
the direction of University Extension, are also to be 
noted. In the tall of 1S87 that gentleman was 
engaged by the Superintendent of the Buffalo Library, 
who had just been hearing flattering reports of Univer- 
sity Extension in England, to deliver a series of 
lectures on " The Economic Questions of the Day." 
The library-room was used for the experiment. 
Syllabi were printed, and the attendance from the 
ranks of both labor and capital was most gratifying 
to Dr. Bemis and all concerned. However, these 
were experiments, made not with a purpose of perma- 
nent organization and broad result, or with any view 
of estabhshing such a society as has just closed its 
first season's work in Philadelphia. They were both, 
though experiments, on a higher plane than the old 
lyceum, and also more useful as an actual teaching 
force in the way of quizzes, syllabi, etc., than the 
familiar lecture association. 

This movement, as it was born in Philadelphia, is 
of a higher, better and more stable lineage than any- 
thing that went before it, and combines within itself that 
educational force and power of dispersion which have 
made the English societies so effective and so justly 
renowned. It was a co-ordination of teaching forces. 
It was not linked alone to the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, but had access as well to the Faculties of 
Lehigh, Lafayette, Haverford, Swarthmore, Bryn 
Mawr, Franklin and Marshall and other excellently- 
equipped teaching bodies, with which this vicinity is 
so richly gifted. In this fact of union is to be found the 
key-note to the high favor the movement has enjoyed 
and the favor which it must continue to enjoy when it 



has, as it will in the next few years, spread its en- 
lightening influence over our continent. 

It was on the evening of February 25, 1890, that 
Provost Pepper met at his house, in Philadelphia, a 
number of invited educators, to discuss the inaugura- 
tion of the work of University Extension. It was 
proposed to follow English models as faithfully as 
the circumstances would permit. On the first day of 
the following June formal organization was effected. 
Provost Pepper was elected President, Mr. George 
Henderson, Secretary, and Mr. Frederick B. Miles, 
Treasurer. Mr. Henderson was at once sent to Eng- 
land, to study and report upon the method of work 
found so successful there, and upon his return in the 
fall a policy of activity was immediately entered upon. 

The first course was opened at the Roxborough 
centre on November 3d. The work was given a 
mighty impetus by a public meeting in Philadelphia, 
November 19th, which was presided over by Provost 
Pepper and addressed by Professor R. G. Moulton, of 
Cambridge, England; President Patton, of Princeton, 
and Dr. MacAlister. Professor Moulton, one of 
England's ablest University Extension lecturers, con- 
tributed greatly to the rapidity of organization which 
followed. Aided by his experience and close knowl- 
edge of the English system, it was possible to lay the 
Philadelphia structure on a sound foundation. So 
great a popular appreciation of Professor Moulton 
was there that his lectures were attended by classes in 
size mostly limited only by the walls of the lecturing- 
room. Before sailing home he said : " The audiences 
have been the very largest I have ever known in my 
lecturing experience." 

During the first season of i890-'9i twenty-three 
centres were organized ; twelve of these in Philadel- 
phia County, two in Delaware County, two in Chester 
County and one in Montgomery County, Pennsyl- 
vania ; four in New Jersey, and two in Delaware. At 
these centres forty- two courses of lectures were given 
during the winter, or about two hundred and fifty lec- 
tures. These courses embraced English literature. His- 
tory, Chemistry, Electricity, Botany, Zoology, higher 
Mathematics, Psychology, and Astronomy. Applica- 
tions are now in hand for the organization of centres 
at points as far distant as Staten Island, N. Y., 
Williamsport, Pa., and many nearer points. In one 
season, short as it necessarily was, the total attend- 
ance at the lectures at the different centres is reliably 
estimated at nearly sixty thousand persons — a record 
never surpassed, even in England. 

The demand became so general for information as 
to methods and assistance in organization from all 
parts of the country that it was found needful, on 
December 23, 1890, to make the Philadelphia Society 
for the Extension of University Teaching, the Ameri- 
can Society for the Extension of University Teaching. 
The officers of the old were made the officers of the 
new society. At a meeting, on April 8, 1891, Provost 
Pepper, through press of the great duties that devolve 
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upon him, resigned the active leadership, and Pro- 
fessor Edmund J. James, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, was elected his successor. The new Pr^i- 
dent brings to the movement that executive force, 
learning and teaching experience which have always 
united to make him such a distinct figure in the com- 
munity of thought. 

It is fitting here to epitomize the work as it has 
been attempted elsewhere the past season. The 
great vitality shown in Philadelphia was a stimulant 
to similar experiments in other cities. There are 
several societies now moving under the University 
Extension name. There is a Washington movement, 
in which Professor Welling, of the Columbian Univer- 
sity, has shown an interest; an organization in 
IndianapoHs with Professor Jenks, of the University 
of Indiana, as the lecturer, and two societies in New 
York State. Of these last two, one called the Univer- 
sity and School Extension, of whose executive com- 
mittee President Timothy Dwight, of Yale, is now the 
President, is the outgrowth of a lecture system started 
by the Teachers' Association of Brooklyn, a couple 
of years ago. Last winter the scope and purpose of 
the society were enlarged. It was definitely moored 
to several universities, being provided with a faculty 
for circuit work made up from professors from Har- 
vard, Yale, Princeton and Columbia, and courses of 
a few lectures each were given this spring at a few 
points in New York City and Brooklyn. These 
lectures for the most part were given in rooms con- 
nected with the college buildings, and there has been 
meagre experience in getting down among the people. 
The self-supporting centre idea, the bulwark of the 
system, as it is understood at Philadelphia, is con- 
spicuously absent in New York. 

The other New York Extension movement is one 
connected with the University of the State of New 
York, in which Professor Melvil Dewey has shown 
the most continued interest. It is designed to be a 
state system of popular education working under 
annual state bounty. 

Professor J. H. Gilmore, of the University of 
Rochester, has also had some experience the past 
winter with University Extension at Buffalo. He 
delivered a course of six lectures there, published a 
syllabus, held quizzes and wound up with an 
examination. The results, he reports to have been 
gratifying. 

Professor Moulton, when asked to define Univer- 
sity Extension, says it means "University Education 
for the whole nation, organized upon itinerant lines," 
and this is truly and exactly what it is. It compre- 
hends nothing short of fetching Mahomet up to the 
mountain, the University up to the people. It means 
the education of people of every class and condition, 
and, best of all, of work-a-day people, whose daily 
occupation and small income forbid the luxury of a 
college training. 



The one great principle down underneath this whole 
movement is the coming together of teacher and 
student. President Patton, at a meeting in Philadel- 
phia to give University Extension its first important 
impulse in this country, most properly told his large 
audience that learning was a business, and he with 
quite as much justice added, that the men to do this 
business are the men who know about it, and the men 
who know about it are those who have been paid all 
their lives to study and make research along special 
lines of knowledge. Thus, the very first requirement 
in the true University Extension is a corps of men 
and women well supplied with what we can con- 
veniently term University learning, who can be sent 
on teaching circuits. 

The centre at work is a little University within 
itself. What else is needed to complete the real 
bottom idea of a University ? Is not the work of a 
University done chiefly through the association of 
teacher and students ? Talking, listening, questioning, 
answering and subsequently reading and thinking, 
these are the active factors in the acquisition of an edu- 
ation. What does it matter then, whether these things 
are done here or elsewhere, or neither place, so that we 
have the two needful conditions of teacher and 
student ? The University of the future will not pen 
itself within four walls, but will wander where the 
people are. 



A PRECURSOR OF 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 

THE WORK OF THE SOCIETY FOR HOME STUDY. 

Miss Anna E. Ticknor. 

Secretary of the Society for the 

Encouragement of Studies at Home. 

That there is a Society for the Encouragement of 
Studies at Home, having its headquarters in Boston, 
is pretty widely known, but inquiries are often made 
about its history and methods, and these will be 
answered in the following paragraphs. 

The formation of this society, conducted by women, 
for women only, was first suggested to the present 
Secretary, in ^87 3, by some papers of an English 
Society bearing nearly the same name. The idea 
contained in the title was, however, worked out along 
entirely different lines. 

The first thought was to encourage study, as dis- 
tinguished from reading, amongst girls coming from 
school to the duties and pleasures of home, and to 
help them to find the intellectual work most con- 
genial to them. As a wise woman has said: " The 
way to get women to study, after leaving school or 
college, is to help them to find out what they will love 
to study.'* But it was soon found that all classes 
were eager for the offered help. 

In the seventeen years of the Society's life nearly 
all grades of social position have been represented 
by our students — women of leisure, many of whom 
soon became helpers in the work; teachers, (including 
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a colored one in the South); graduates of colleges, 
some studying for a second degree ; a telegraph oper- 
ator, a compositor, a matron of a public institution, 
women from towns and others from remote places, 
one of whom writes : " With my lesson, copied 
at night, pinned to the kitchen wall, I find the 
drudgery of dishwashing removed." In all, more 
. than six thousand women appear on the rolls, 
geographically distributed over forty-three states, one 
territory and Canada. 

The methods include regular correspondence, 
memory notes, monthly reports of work done, fre- 
quent examinations on books or subjects — answered 
on honor — arranged to help the student to order and 
make truly hers the newly acquired knowledge ; and 
abstracts of books, or papers on special points, re- 
quired according to the ability of student. The elas- 
ticity of the methods makes it easy to help each 
student to work in the way most expedient for her, 
with reference to her natural gifts and opportun- 
ities, and there is constant evidence of their value. 
One student writes her thanks that she " is taught to 
think," and another says: "no student with a con- 
science can possibly, after once belonging to the 
Society, ever be satisfied with superficial work again." 
No certificates are given, but a record is kept of the 
work of each student, and by it and the examinations, 
she is ranked at the end of the year. 

No one is received into the Society under seven- 
teen years of age, but mothers join expressly on 
account of young children, to whom they wish to 
make study attractive, and, in the Science Depart- 
ment, courses are prepared with especial reference 
to this class. 

Each student pays an entrance fee of three dollars, 
but scholarships are provided for cases where the fee 
would be too heavy a burden. The work of instruc- 
tion is inexpensive, because wholly voluntary. 

The society has a library of 2,361 volumes.under 1,342 
titles, with many duplicate copies, from which books 
are lent to students, in any part of the country, for a 
small fee, remitted to those holding scholarships. 
This is indispensable to many students living far from 
libraries ; for, in one term, 849 different works were 
used, which had to be procured somewhere. 

Six courses are divided into twenty -seven sections ; 
history, including political economy, English litera- 
ture, courses in French and German literatures, Fine 
Arts department, including music, and possessing 62 
volumes of illustrations to elucidate its art work, all 
of which is historical and critical, and Science, which, 
very early, settled into truly scientific methods, as 
distinguished from popular ones. It includes a course 
in Sanitary Science, which has been found of much 
practical use ; it has its circulating Herbarium and 
collections of minerals and fossils. 

A tract, entitled " Health, " prepared expressly for 
the Society and sent to every new student, has done 
good work in arousing attention on hygienic matters. 



It preaches the responsibility of women for the health 
of the home, and the value of physical exertion in 
household work. 

For the first two years no publicity was given to the 
Society, the five hundred circulars originally printed 
being sent only to those personally known to the 
members of the Committee of ten, six of whom took 
charge of the 45 students entered for the first term. 
The names of the first two students entered are still 
on the rolls, but have for some time appeared with 
the Committee ; and there are students whose names 
have appeared for seven, eight, nine, eleven, and one 
for fifteen years. 

The Society has never advertised itself, but the 
natural spread of the work from one to another, and 
the reports of friends, "brought the number steadily 
up, until, in the ninth year ihey reached 988, with a 
working staff of 174 ; and for all these years there has 
been a total membership, gross receipts, as it were, 
of 10,865. Of these, an average of 74 per cent, have 
persevered ; that is, reported good work, done for at 
least four months. Of different individuals 6, 1 12 have 
entered in all to date. These figures do not, however, 
adequately represent the numbers reached by the 
Society, for the reason that of late years clubs have 
been received representing groups of from two to 
thirty persons. 

The influence of the Society is also spread by the 
eighteen per cent, of professional teachers annually 
received among the students. 

Very early a branch was established on the Pacific 
coast, which is in constant touch with the Home 
Society, and is yearly gaining in value of the work 
done. 

This account has been compiled from my Annual 
Reports by my friend. Miss Thornton, Head of the 
History Department, and is, therefore, in a measure, 
a joint work. 

41 Marlborough street, Boston. 



UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 

AND THE 

YOUNG MEN'S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION. 

Walter C. Douglas, 

General Secretary, Philadelphia, Young Men's Christian 

Association. 

University Extension seeks to carry University 
advantages and culture to the people. The Young 
Men's Christian Association seeks, among other 
things, the intellectual elevation of young men. This 
is the point of sympathy between the two. The 
point of difference is, that the Association is specific 
in the application of its benefits, confining them to 
young men, while the other applies them to all 
persons. 

University Extension uses university methods and 
treats a wide range of studies. The Association gives 
its principal attention to studies relating to business 
life and to present or future occupations of clerks 
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and mechanics. It takes up however, to some extent, 
languages, music, and literature. 

The Young Men*s Christian Association of Phila- 
delphia was invited at the outset, with other teaching 
bodies, to co-operate in the present successful move- 
ment. Representatives from the Association attended, 
took part in the organization, and have since been 
identified with it. 

Three things are considered important in the 
establishment of a local centre for the Extension of 
University Teaching, viz.: an existing organization of 
some kind to afford a nucleus of attendance, a suit- 
able hall or rooms, and reference libraries or 
conveniences for handling books. The Association 
possesses these requisites. 

University Extension being clearly a movement of 
the highest public good, and placing educational 
privileges, heretofore denied them, within reach of 
multitudes of young men, the Association should 
gladly co-operate with it from motives of public 
spirit, from sympathy, and because, as stated, it is 
already well fitted to do so. It should do it to that 
extent that will not interfere with its other work or 
diminish what it offers to young men. 

The extent and method of co-operation in Phila- 
delphia have been as follows: Representative 
Association men are serving upon the Committees of 
the various Local Centres. A Centre has been formed 
at the Central Branch of the Young Men's 
Christian Association, at Fifteenth and Chestnut 
Streets, which is known as Association Local Centre. 
The Association puts at the service of this Centre 
office facilities, attention from office help, library and 
free use of committee- and class-rooms, so far as its 
own work will permit. The trustees who hold Asso- 
ciation Hall for purposes of revenue have granted 
the free use of it for the opening lecture of each 
course, and have made a special rate for such lecture 
courses as required this large hall. 

As will be seen there is no organic connection 
between the two bodies as there is none between 
any other of the fourteen or more University Exten- 
sion Centres of this city and neighborhood and the 
various universities, societies, and institutes in which 
they are held. It is a matter of co-operation without 
any such relation as would interfere with the full devel- 
opment and free action of both bodies. 

The Association has been and is doing this in a 
spirit of co-operation with other teaching bodies, as 
its contribution to a general public movement of the 
highest good along congenial lines. We have sought 
no especial advantages for dVM* members as to rates, 
although the University Extension Committee on 
their part are also actuated by the purest philanthropy 
and will, no doubt, readily grant such rates to 
young men who have already paid a fair fee to the 
Association, and who desire the more general and 
advanced culture offered by the Extension lecture 
courses and classes. 



Two questions will present themselves to the man- 
agers of the Young Men's Christian Association. 
The first is as to whether young men have availed 
themselves of these courses to any extent. Clearly if, 
by co-operating with other institutions that have 
' educational features, we can bring to deserving young 
men the priceless advantages of university culture, 
we ought to do so. 

To this we answer, that they have done so, and in 
increasing numbers — ^not so much, of course, in after- 
noon as in evening lectures and classes. There have 
been five courses at Association Local Centre this 
winter, as follows, viz.: Astronomy, Biology, Shakes- 
peare's " Tempest " and Companion Studies, Milton's 
" Paradise Lost." and Applied Mathematics. In 
addition there was a course of two lectures upon the 
" Literary Study of the Bible." The last was attended 
by an aggregate of over 2000 young men, the Math- 
ematics class by an average of 100 young men, 
almost entirely engaged in higher mechanical 
occupations, and the others by a fair representation 
of young men. 

The second inquiry will be as to the effect of this 
on the Young Men's Christian Association and its 
work. And while the representatives of the Associa- 
tion here have gone into University Extension work 
because of profound conviction of its usefulness and 
wide public good, yet, as men entrusted with the 
other definite work for young men, they must con- 
sider this question. 

Our answer to the question after a full season's 
trial is, that the effect upon the Association itself has 
been only good. While disinterestedly doing good 
it has received good. 

It has been good for the Association in the follow- 
ing respects : It has shown that it is in line with the 
general progressive and higher educational move- 
ment of the community and in touch with other 
organizations that are dealing with young men along 
educational lines. It has revealed to many the 
breadth of Association work and aided to dispel 
ignorance and prejudice in that respect. 

It has brought new and intelligent elements of the 
city in indirect contact with our work. It has given 
practical assurance of the breadth of our sympathy 
with rational and well-directed efforts for the benefit 
of the masses. It has quickened intellectual aspira- 
tion among the young men in our membership. It 
has opened unexplored mines of literary wealth and 
revealed a new world of beauty and truth. It has 
stretched before young men a continuation of study 
and mental growth beyond the more limited and so- 
called more practical studies of our own class-rooms. 
It has put within the reach of thousands of them, that 
greatly coveted but heretofore denied boon and bless- 
ing — ^liberal culture and university instruction of the 
very highest order. Attendance upon such lectures, 
by such teachers, for a few seasons, will give any 
young man a trul> broad and liberal culture. 
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The effect upon the growth of membership, upon 
the appreciation of the Association by young men 
and by the public, and upon its actual financial sup- 
port by the community, in my judgment, is and ever 
will be good. Nor will University Extension be less 
successful or less helpful because of the infusion among 
its many supporting institutions and constituent ele- 
ments of the unsectarian, vigorous and practical 
Christianity of the Young Men's Christian Association. 

University Extension in its relation to us is the 
fitting crown and completed* perfection of that 
educational effort into which the Young Men's 
Christian Association puts so much genuine sympa- 
thy and vigorous work, because it believes, as it 
avows, in the intellectual, the physical, the social and 
the spiritual development of the young man ; that is, 
in the development of the whole man. This is its 
ideal, and in University Extension, while it can pro- 
perly aid a great progressive and uplifting movement 
for the good of the general i^blic, it can incidentally 
but effectually advance its efforts in behalf of that 
special class for whom it exists and labors— the young 
men of our country and the world. 



UNIVERSITY EXTENSION TEACHING IN 

THE REGULAR ARMY 

AND NATIONAL GUARD. 

Gborgb Lb Roy Brown, 
Captain U. S. Army. 

While the Army and Navy conserve the peace they 
also conserve a large share of the inherited set of the 
Anglo-Saxon race — Conservatism. 

Ne\fr ideas in organization, arms and equipments 
are only accepted after the expenditure of a vast 
amount of vital force on the part of the advocates of 
such ideas. Slowly but surely, however. Army and 
Navy are being renovated. Majestic line-of-battle 
ships will, in time, aid in the work of properly defend- 
ing (or rendering defendable) our great harbors, and 
the army will be organized, armed, equipped, drilled, 
disciplined and educated, in full accord with the great 
ground-swell of modern progress. 

Let us single out the subject of Army Education 
for discussion to-day. The tide is now at flood. 

Early in the seventies a great deal of loose talk on 
the subject oi education in the army was floating 
about in army circles. This resulted in the establish- 
ment of Post Schools for enlisted men in 1877, con- 
ducted under the supervision of an officer ; in 1 881 in 
the establishment of the School of Application for 
Infantry and Cavalry Officers at Fort Leavenworth, 
Kansas; and in 1890 to the examination of all officers 
for promotion to higher grades. 

The Artillery School at Fort Monroe, Virginia, and 
the Cavalry School at Fort Riley, Kansas, should be 
mentioned ; both are capable of doing excellent work 
in thefr lines, as is also the Military Service Institution 
at Governor's Island, New York Harbor. 



The work of the latter is somewhat similar to that 
of the University Extension. Lectures are delivered 
by military experts, notes taken and replies written, 
and an open discussion allowed. Here the analogy 
ends. The lectures, discussions and papets are pub- 
* lished bi-monthly in the "Journal of the Military 
Service Institution." 

In 1887, " Emergency-lectures" were delivered at 
military posts by members of the Medical Corps of 
the Army, and during the past year the Honorable 
Secretary of War has given a great impetus to the 
Post School system in its movement onward and 
upward, but it is believed that the adaptation of the 
University Extension movement to the system would 
give it a strength and vitality that would insure the 
very best results. 

The day of the machine soldier has been relegated 
to ancient history. Discipline is more essential than 
ever, and must be the best in the market, viz.: that 
due to moral suasion, backed by physical force. 
Heaven rewards the good ; but the wages of sin is 
death. 

But moral suasion only appeals, in its full force, to 
cultured intelligence, therefore the better educated he 
is, other things being equal, the better the soldier. 
This is our light. We must live up to it. 

The movement of University Extension Teach- 
ings will best succeed, no doubt, where it is adopted 
by organizations having homes and living support, 
and where there is a thirst for instruction and self- 
development. It would appear that both the regular 
army and the State forces would fulfill these require- 
ments. They have fixed homes, sufficient support, 
and I know that there is a growing desire for greater 
opportunities for higher professional knowledge and 
greater efficiency. The University Extension methods 
would appear to be specially suited for the work of 
higher education in the army on account of the facili- 
ties provided by the War Department, the post 
libraries, the time at the disposal of the soldier for 
reading ; and his freedom from the cares, vexations 
and annoyances, inseparable companions of bread- 
winners in civil life ; and the inducement, in the form 
of a commission as an officer, held out by the Govern- 
ment to the deserving soldier who has faithfully dis- 
charged his duties, and proven good moral character 
during at least two years of service in the ranks and 
is able to pass a satisfactory examination in English 
studies. 

The pleasure, entertainment and profit that might 
be derived from a Students' Association of officers, 
soldiers and their wives (at far-away frontier posts 
during the long, lonely winter nights), organized for 
definite work on definite lines, would be a great gain 
to them and to the cause of human development. 

Many will object that experiments of reading 
circles have been tried and generally failed, but there 
was a lack of system and lack of plan in such work, 
and these faults might be cured by the adoption of 
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the methods of University Extension Teaching, that 
have been proven successful in England. Why 
should they not be successful here ? We hope they 
may be successful everywhere, and with all the 
people. 



UNIVERSITY EXTENSION: AMERICAN 
HISTORY. 

Francis Nbwton Thorpb. 
Professor of Constitutional History, University of Pennsylvania. 

During this first year of University Extension a 
remarkable interest has been shown in the subject of 
American History, an interest proven not only by an 
attendance of more than three thousand persons upon 
some forty-five lectures, but also proven by the class- 
work in this subject, by the formation of special 
classes in American History, by the purchase and the 
reading of many historical books, and by the bringing 
to light isolated but ihost valuable material necessary 
in the study of our history : files of newspapers, e, g,. 
The Pocket, rare Americana ; letters of distinguished 
Americans ; journals in manuscript, written at critical 
periods, e.g., the second war with England ; isolated 
and fragmentary'portions of town records, e,g, of Ches- 
terfield, 1 692-1 711 ,and curious and most interesting his- 
torical relics — art, domestic material, and bric-a-brac — 
still kept in old families. At one centre was produced 
an original deed of land drawn in Philadelphia in 1692, 
with an impression in wax of the old seal of Philadel- 
phia, the impression still remaining quite perfect. Of 
the re-discovery of local history it would take too long 
to speak, and also of the acquaintance made with 
persons descended from distinguished Americans — 
statesmen, inventors, army and navy officers and 
authors. 

At one lecture, after a reference to the Webster- 
Ashburton treaty of 1842, I met the gentleman who 
officiated as Mr. Webster's private clerk in that trans- 
action ; at another lecture, an attempt to define Fed- 
eralist and anti-Federalist called forth an original let- 
ter from Thomas Jefferson, written in Philadelphia in 
1798, in which he carefully defines these political 
terms. An account of Henry Clay, suggested to a 
gentleman who heard it, to bring before me the orig- 
inal of Clay's famous letter to Major Lewis— stating 
the reason why the great Whig could not take the 
stump for General Taylor, whom Clay describes as 
*' that merest soldier. " 

All my lectures were based on documentary mat- 
ter : journals of Legislatures, laws. Congressional re- 
ports, the works of statesmen and official maps. My 
experience teaches me that such material, and such 
only, is fit to present to extension audiences. Al- 
though my audiences were all kindly critical, each of 
them contained men and women who, by family re- 
lationship or by public service, by travel or by careful 
reading, were intimately acquainted with some phase 
of my lectures. The social character of University 
Extension is one of its chief amenities. Everywhere 



I met a most enjoyable consideration, and "dining 
and wining " became a most happy means for closer 
acquaintance. 

• It is a peculiarity which I have never seen pointed 
out by others, that each University Extension centre 
gathers about some library. This library is usually 
one of old foundation, is fairly well endowed, and is 
largely attended and used. In connection with my 
lectures the trustees of these various libraries have 
been pleased to purchase freely in the department of 
American history, and I am of opinion that more than 
a thousand volumes have been purchased by such 
libraries in that subject during this season. These 
books went immediately into circulation. The ap- 
proaching Four Hundredth Anniversary of the dis- 
covery of America will naturally invite renewed criti- 
cal attention to that early period of our history. It 
will be well for the Centres to select that portion of 
the subject in some of their courses during 1891-1892. 

It seems to me that the first year of University 
Extension must prove, by later experience, a trial 
year. It has surprised me to be told by lawyers in 
large practice, by physicians daily burdened by many 
professional duties, by business men, by teachers and 
by men and women of leisure — (although the men 
and women of leisure never read in any papers) — ^that 
they believed in University Extension, liked it, would 
aid in supporting it, and would pursue studies in its 
classes. 

The problem is clearer than the solution ; but the 
solution must needs come. One solution of one part 
of the problem is offered by the Board of Trustees 
of the University of Pennsylvania, who in recently 
founding the School of American History, make it 
possible to affiliate the work in American History in 
University Extension with the work done in the 
School of History. It is planned to recognize all 
work done in American History in extension centres, 
to direct it with the aid of the faculty of the School 
of American History, and to enroll as students in the 
school all persons who care to ' pursue continuous 
courses in the various departments of American 
History. If any such persons will send me their 
addresses, I will, in due time, send them the Year 
Book of the School of American History, which gives 
all the details of the proposed plan of affiliation. 
Professor Moulton told me that, in his opinion, this 
opportunity made by the University of Pennsylvania 
was the happiest solution of the very difficult problem 
of the continuity of extension work. 

I have great faith in this work. Education should 
not be limited by talismanic bonds. Education 
should chiefly continue during that portion of our 
time, after leaving school, which is commonly called 
** after-life." To all who engage in this work there 
comes a new life. The college professor talks to 
boys; the extension lecturer talks to men and 
women. The boys sometimes fail to appreciate the 
professor, and the professor, whien he becomes an 
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nniversity extension lecturer appreciates the men 
and women, he gets into touch with minds as strong 
as his own. Hundreds are set to thinking. I might 
quote from a score of letters, which show the opinion . 
of the listeners. I will quote from two, which arrive 
as I write: "We have had so many new ideas and 
the dust has been rubbed from so many more " ; 
another writes : " My school education was nearly a 
complete failure, possibly, largely owing to my own 
fault, but as 1 now apprehend, partly in consequence 
of the lack of interest taken by the instructors, to 
make the subject interesting, hum-jdrum recitations 
were made, leaving little permanent impression." 
The writer of the last is a business man, having little 
leisure time, yet he has made great effort and 
attended my own and other's courses, and has con- 
tributed papers and exercises of peculiar interest in 
the work. 

I have received "exercises" and "papers" in 
large number and there has been uniformity of 
interest. Occasionally a paper has contained valuable 
material. This vicinity affords ample historical 
ground for research, and aside from the regular 
exercises as suggested by the University Extension 
Society, I have repeatedly urged the preparation 
of papers on matters of local interest — ^biographical, 
industrial, and based upon original papers in the 
possession of members of the University Extension 
Centre. 



UNIVERSITY EXTENSION IN ITS 
PRACTICAL WORKINGS. 

Felix £. Schblung. 

Much has been written of the successful career of 
Univerbity Extension in England, of the nature of its 
organization, together with statistics as to the number 
of lectures, hearers, classes or papers prepared. But 
many practical queries arise : What is the nature and 
use of the syllabus ? What are the best methods to 
draw paper- work from the students ? How are exer- 
cises prepared ? What is the class, and how is it con- 
ducted ? These and many more maybe asked, and on 
their answer must depend much of the success of the 
movement here in America. 

It must be remembered at the outset that the .prime 
ptu^ose of University Extension is to stimulate to 
study and investigation, not primarily to teach. 
Granted that in the exact sciences, such as mathe- 
matics, the lecturer becomes strictly a teacher and 
his auditors a class ; in the bulk of subjects such will 
not be found to be the case. In history, philosophy 
or literature little actual teaching can be accomplished 
with a mixed audience in six or a dozen lectures, but 
almost any amount of intellectual stimulus may be 
imparted by a skilful selection of subject, judicious 
presentation and successful delivery. In an audience 
consisting of trained students, the lecturer may as- 
sume certain previous knowledge ; in an audience 



truly popular, the lecturer dare assume nothing ; not 
even an unacquaintance with his subject. He must 
therefore seek a presentation which shall at once in- 
form the unacquainted and interest him that 
knows. In the words of Mr. Sadler, Secretary to the 
Oxford Delegacy, an English authority on the subject^ 
"he must know how to appeal to the varied informa- 
tion possessed by an audience consisting largely of 
adults, in such a way that each may find in his pre- 
vious knowledge a foundation for his new study." The 
lecturer should condense to a degree, but he should 
not confuse by detail, and he should remember that 
above all, it is the repetition of a simple idea that 
tells, but that unvaried repetition is failure. 

The value of the syllabus can hardly be overrated^ 
.The syllabus may take tWo forms : it may present, sa 
to speak, the skeleton, on which the lecture is con- 
structed, thus enabling the student to grasp both the 
proportion of the whole subject and to follow accur- 
ately the points by which it is developed ; or it may 
contain far more, and supplement the lecture by the 
addition of those particulars which shall lead the 
student in his private study to a more complete mas- 
tery of the subject. The syllabus of a single lecture 
is appended ; the first of a series on " The Story of 
Faust," delivered in the early winter in Philadelphia 
by Mr. Richard G. Moulton, of Cambridge University^ 
England. 

The Story of Faust; 

OR, 

Buying the World at the Price of the Soul. 

The story of Faust is an acted sermon on the text, " What 
shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world and lose his 
own soul? " The natm^ heads of such a sermon are two : 

1. What is it to gain the whole world ? 

2. What is it to lose the soul ? 

But to act the answers to these questions is very different 
from putting them from a pulpit in \* ords. There are two 
£a,mous versions of this story : 

The Old Version: by Marlowe (before 1597)1 at the com- 
mencement of the Romantic Drama. 

The New Version: by Goethe (1806), at the culmination 
of the Romantic epoch. [Unquestionably prompted by close 
study of Marlowe's version, which it adapts at every turn to 
the new intellectual conditions of Goethe's age.] 

1. As to the first head both versions agree. Gaining the 
whole world is dramatized under the form of Magic, that is,, 
the suspension of second causes allowing unlimited realiza- 
tion of Will. 

2. The answers to the second head are as widely apart as 
the sixteenth and nineteenth centunts. 

Marlowe's Version 

In dramatic form, the Romantic Drama is seen in the pro- 
cess of settling down — traces of Greek Chorus, Old English 
Masque and Miracle, Extempore relief scenes. 

The play treated as a story falls naturally into three 
divisions : 

A. The formation of a compact with an Emissary from 
Hell: twenty-four years of *' the World " in exchange for 
the soul. [Avoid confusion between Mephistop^zV/j and 
Mephistop^^/if J. ] 

B. The twenty-four years of " the World." Mediaeval 
conception ot magic : unlimited pleasure, unlimited knowl- 
edge, magic tricks as relief scenes. 

C. The price of the Soul paid at the conclusion of the 
term of years ; last hour on earth of a doomed soul. A 
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masterpiece of dramatic realization ; especially note the device 
of " dramatic back-ground " (borrowed from Job xxxvi- 
xxxviii^ ; gradual rise through the final hour of the tempest 
which IS to break at the moment of doom. 

Marlowe's answer to the second head is to show a soul in 
the process of being lost in this world (to say nothing of the 
next) by the paralysis of will produced by repeated acts of 
self-surrender. Especially notice; apparent external re- 
straints on Faust at the end are in reality no more than natural 
consequences of self-inflicted emotional shocks — ^thus Marlowe 
with great skill has reconciled demoniac agency with free 
will. 

It will be noticed that the syllabus is simply a 
nucleus about which is to gather the fuller informa- 
tion derivable from a recollection of the lecturer's 
words and such added information as the reading 
and study of the student may collect. It must be 
added that not the least valuable feature of the 
syllabus corsists in its reference to works upon the 
general topic in hand, and its indication of precisely 
what to study in particular cases by a reference to 
page and Chapter. The student is thus saved much 
valuable time, and is put in command, so to speak, of 
the tools of a specialist without delay. 

But it is not enough to have simply this guidance of 
the syllabus through the lecture with reference to the 
services of information. Exercises are needed to 
train the memory and to develop the thought and 
judgment of the student. Except possibly in the 
exact sciences, a question, answerable by the words 
"yes" or "no,** is comparatively valueless; for it 
offers a test of nothing but the accuracy of memory 
or possibly of care in investigation. Yet to do away 
with such questions wholly, is to exclude a large class 
of students ; for all can not profit equally by the 
lectures. For instance, on the syllabus quoted above, 
the lecturer asked the following questions : 

I. Describe the character of Mephistophilis as conceived by 
Marlowe. 2. Bring out the leading points in the final scene 
of Faustus. 3. Would you say that Faustus's will does or 
does riot cease to be free after he has signed the compact with 
the tempter ? 

The first is a mere test of the recollection of what 
the lecturer has said, although it may include an 
original view derived from the student's own reading. 
The second question requires greater powers of selec- 
tion in choosing out and arranging those points of 
the final scene of "Faust," which have most 
impressed the students. The third demands the 
expression of an opinion with its upholding structure 
of argument, and therefore involves a still further 
exercise of mental power. 

Another group of questions is added from a course 

in history on Central Europe in the nineteenth 

century. 

I. "Why has France had so many forms of government 
within the last century? 2. Give an account of the life of 
Louis Napoleon. 3. Why did Louis Napoleon take the title 
of Napoleon III ? Find out about the person who would 
have been Napoleon II. 4. Trace the growth of liberalism 
in France, firom 1848 to 1 87 1. 

The exercises may not unfruitfuUy demand at times 
the formation of an opinion in dependent of the syllabus, 
thus offering an illustration of some point touched 



upon in the lecture. Take the following question 
referable to a lecture on the Edinburgh Reviewers ; 
What is your opinion of the fairness of Brougham's 
review of Byron's " Hours of Idleness? " Here the 
whole question of the character of the early reviews is 
raised in its application to a given instance, and the 
student must go beyond both the syllabus and 
Brougham's review to give an intelligent answer. It 
will be noticed that the preparation of exercises calls 
into play not only the student's knowledge recently 
acquired by. means of the lecture and the reading 
suggested, but whatever his previous education may 
afford on the subject in hand. The exercises have 
thus a character of elasticity, which makes them 
applicable to the intellectual conditions of very various 
students. 

To these characteristic i of the exercises must be 
added their wholly informal nature. There are abso- 
lutely no rules regarding their length, conduct or 
subject matter. There is not even any need that the 
writer be capable of identification ; and, as a matter 
of fact, the majority of the papers are signed with an 
assumed name. These papers are returned to the 
writers at the succeeding lecture, with such marginal 
comment. by the lecturer as he may deem necessary, 
and thus the student has the benefit of the personal 
attention of the lecturer without disclosing his identity 
unless he desire so to do. Of course, from the varied 
character of the questions and the absolute freedom 
granted in the mode of answering them, a student 
may spend just as much time as he wishes in home 
study and preparation. In short, the advantage of 
the whole system consists in the fact that it is the 
student that determines the character of the work, 
and in his zeal must consist the whole success of the 
movement. Even the nature of both lectiure and 
syllabus must ultimately be determined by him, for 
only experience can teach what is really wanted, and 
nothing that is not absolutely demanded can exist in 
University Extension. 

The class takes the form of an informal organiza- 
tion among the students of a given centre for com- 
bined study of the exercises offered. The chief 
meetings of the class are of course those at which the 
lecturer presides, held either before or upon the con- 
clusion of each lecture. However, the value of 
meetings unattended by the lecturer is not to be 
overrated. Nothing is more valuable than an 
exchange of opinion with those working along the 
same lines, as it stimulates thought, corrects indi- 
vidual error, and encourages the diffident. At the 
regular meetings of the class the lecturer discusses 
the papers which he has received, carefully explain- 
ing any questions that may have arisen, whether put 
to him orally or in writing. While all questions 
should be invited, it may well admit of question if 
much actual work can be accomplished by any 
means except a rigid adherence to the subject in 
hand; as, however interesting a discoursive chat 
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may be in itself, its educational value can be but 
small. The class is the strength of the Extension 
movement, and to it should be given the whole 
strength and endeavor of the lecturer, and the 
attention and regular attendance of the student. In 
treating the papers — a matter never personal, because 
the lecturer does not know the writer — ^the utmost 
care is taken not to antagonize by harsh criticism or 
ridicule; in University Extension the schoolmaster 
must be absolutely laid aside. 

It remains to speak of the examination. Upon the 
conclusion of a course, an examination is held at the 
local centre on questions furnished by the lecturer. 
This examination is open to such students of the 
centre as have attended the lectures and prepared a 
certain proportion of the exercises, and is conducted 
by the local committee. In conclusion, we quote 
three questions from the examination paper of 
Mr. F. B. Greene, a student of Association Local 
Centre, on " Milton's Paradise Lost." 



Milton's paradise lost. 

PAUL GL£iaX)N — F. B. GRBBNB. 

ASSOCIATION HALL. 
Question i. — Describe, with a rough map, Satan's 
journey from Hell to Paradise, bringing out the leading 
features of the successive regions traversed. 

Satan after having traversed " with indefatigable wing " 
the " palpable obscure" of Hell and having induced Sin to 
open the " adamantine gates," stands for a time and views 
the " boundless ocean" of Chaos. Almost at loss which way to 




move he is home aloft into the indefinite void, but encounter- 
ing a ** vast vacuity" he falls " plumb down ten thousand 
fathoms," but is carried up again by the accidental interven- 
tion of a nitrous cloud. The next portion of Chaos encount- 
ered is the " Svrtis," or bog, the woeful character of which 
is intensified by many expressions of indefiniteness. Through 
this region, neither dry land nor yet water, but abounding in 
every conceivable obstruction to locomotion, he wearily 
pursues his course, until at length he reaches the Court of 
Chaos and Night. Here he learns that the World, the 



second encroachment on Chaos has been created, and obtains 
durections as to which way he must travel, and is dismissed 
with a benediction from Chaos. As he approaches the 
borders of Chaos locomotion becomes easier, the atmosphere 
has more the consistency of air and a faint light coming from 
the walls of Heaven meets his eyes. Then the battlements 
of the Empyrean appear, and also the round World attached 
to Heaven by a golden chain and appearing in comparison as 
a star of lesser magnitude, or as the moon compared to the 
earth. 




Finally he lights upon the " opacous globe " of this round 
world where he finds a firm foothold. Traversing the outer 
side of this ** outer convex," through the region which was 
later to become the Limbo of Vanities, he reaches the opening 
in the outer shell, where the golden chain unites the World 
to Heaven, and within which, as a spiral cone, descends the 
staircase of communication, which at certain times is drawn 
up into the Empyrean. Sitting on the lower stair, the feeling 
of rest after his weary journey is transformed to one of more 
abject misery as he views the realms of bliss from which 
he now realizes himself to be an eternal exile. Hell, which 
he has left behind, now burns within him with redoubled 
energy. At the same time he feels a depression, akin to 
humility or self-abasement, as he realizes his own impotence 
as compared with the exalted station ascribed him by the 
fallen angels. <* Evil be thou my good " is his choice, and 
here endeth the first stage of hii journey.' 

Looking down into hollow orb, he sees, first, the " crystal 
sea of flowing jasper or of pearl," then myriads of worlds 
and the whole interior illuminated by the radiance of the 
sun, save where the prolonged shade of night is cast. 
Pursuing his "precipitant flight" in devious paths, among 
the stars, he reaches the vicinity of the Sun, where he espies 
the archangel Uriel, and transforming his shape to that of an 
angelic cherub, he reaches this centre of light where all the 
wealth of nature is represented as existing in lavish profusion, 
where the philosopher's stone and the pure elixir are found. 

From Uriel, who believes him to be what he appears, 
Satan learns which of the various globes is Earth — ^the abode 
of the newly-created man. Thence he continues his course, 
alighting upon the summit of a mountain, where he again 
deplores his fate and nurses his hatred of God His emotions 
become so strong as to attract the attention of Uriel, who, 
later, gives warning to Gabriel. Satan finding Paradise 
guarded by the legions of Gabriel, leaps over the boundaries 
in contempt and reaches the goal of his tortuous journey. 
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Question 2. — Explain what is meant by the Classical 
Impulse in Poetry. 

The cla-^sical impulse is the re-echoing, in the writings of 
the poet, of the thought, the method, the style, and the form 
and detail, possibly, of the past. 

Poetry in any age and among any people, where civiliza- 
tion has been a development, has passed through various 
stages of evolution from the ballad to a final gathering and 
consolidation into epic form. 

Successive civilizations have reproduced the efforts of those 
which have gone before, just as successive developments of 
animal or vegetable life have repeated the essential features 
^of extinct species, and as new features have developed with 
each successive race, so has poetry assumed a new garb, 
while professedly reproducing the thought of past ages. 

Classical works may be defined as those of the best artists 
of -any given period. These furnish the material for the 
writers of the next age. The Roman Renaissance latinized 
the Homeric Greek epics. The Renaissance of the Middle 
Ages drew upon both for its material and relied for its chief 
merit upon the recc^ition of imitation. Milton copies 
Homer, Virgil, and others, and adds to these a reflection of 
Hebrew thought drawn from the Scriptures. So Dante, 
Tasso and Spenser were actuated by the same classical 
impulse. It was to the Middle Ages what originality in 
writing is in modem times. 

Question 3. — Illustrate Milton's power of working up to 
a climax in his narrative. 

One of the best illustrations of climax is the description 
of the War in Heaven. The very incidents are minor 
climates in themselves, as, for example, the approach of the 
rebel army, from the poiut of view of the angelic hosts. 
But the development of the description of the war constitutes 
the great clunax. At fin>t the battle is conducted with the 
weapons and in the manner of ancient warfare. On the 
second day the artillery of modem warfare is introduced by 
Satan and the rebel«, and the hosts of Heaven temporarily 
discomfited by the discharge of the new engines of war, tear 
up hills and mountains by their " shaggy tops '* and hurl 
them at the foe. This is imitated by the fiends. On the 
final day, the overpowering majesty of the Messiah is in 
itself sufficient to drive the Satanic army to the walls of 
Heaven, which open, and the rebels, pursued by the irresistible 
thunderbolts of God, cast ' themselves headlong into tlie 
yawning gulf of bottomless perdition. 

The temptation of Eve, itself a climax in the treatment in 
the Ninth Book, is made still more an intensification of 
interest by the preparation or overture afforded by Eve's 
dream. 



THE WORK OF THE LECTURER AND 
TEACHER. 

. Richard G. Moulton, 
Of Cambridge University, England. 

1. Granted firm grasp of his special subject, the 
next main requisite of an extension lecturer is the 
missionary spirit: he must feel that he is serving 
his particular art or science quite as much by attract- 
ing men to it as by developing it in orderly exposition. 
[For the same reason he should understand the 
organization of the movement, and be ready to 
advise and inspire local managers.] 

2. The conception of the Lecture is not quite the 
same as in other systems. Usually, I believe, 
academic teachers assume that they are to convey 
their actual instruction in the lectures ; and if, for 
example, their subject is x and the length of the 
term admits of twenty lectures, they divide x into 



twenty equal parts and try to get through one part in 
each lecture. That the conception of a lecture in 
the extension system is different is suggested by the 
very fact that the lectures come no oftener than once 
a week. Thus their function is to stimulate to learn^ 
not to contain the actual teaching. Select in the 
whole subject some ten or twelve carefully chosen 
points of view, and concentrate on making those 
impressive to students and attractive to the popular 
audiences, leaving the matter of the subject, as a 
whole, to the 

3. Syllabus. — It is here that the whole study is 
laid down systematically and completely — just as the 
teacher wishes the student to follow it, week by week. 
Here, too, come the questions for " Exercises " and 
directions for reading ; it is often convenient to put 
these together at the end, divided into weeks. A 
lecturer comes to set very great value on this drawing 
out of syllabuses, which, practically, are equivalent 
to text-books, since, by references to the pages ot 
received text-books for the actual facts and inform- 
ation (which are the same for all exposition), he can 
make his syllabus of thirty or forty pages equivalent 
to a whole treatise. A successful syllabus should be 
stereotyped for future use. 

4. In planning syllabus and lectures it is good to 
begin by jotting down in black and white the actual 
types of people who may be expected to be present 
in the audiences, and keep these constantly in view 
during preparation of the course, with an attempt to 
find something each week attractive to all. Very 
likely the attempt may not result in anything definite^ 
but the effort will have kept the teacher in touch 
with his people. There is no need to despise catch- 
tides to lectures ; my own experience has been that 
the effort to find these has accentuated in my mind 
the popular tone of mind which I have to reach. 

5. In the question of method I have been led by 
experience to adopt, as a rule of thumb, the principle 
that the logical order is sure to be the wrong order for 
exposition. The great difference between a specialist 
and a general audience is that he is at home in 
abstract thinking, while they are accustomed to the 
concrete. Thus it pays ta get without delay in each 
lecture to the concrete actual facts or observations, or 
(in literature) extracts, etc., and let discussions of 
these come after. Popular audiences will stand a 
good deal of refining if they have first been warmed 
up with something tangible and human. 

6. Illustrations are of the first importance for 
popular lectures. The Physical Sciences specially 
lend themselves to illustration by means of experi- 
ments or lantern slides. The analogue to this in 
such a subject as literature is dramatic recitation, or, 
better than actual recitation, interpretative recital — 
that is, the interweaving of description with quotation 
and condensation. For literature and history we 
sometimes in England supplement the syllabus 
with a " Book of Illustrations,** which gathers together. 
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in a cheap pamphlet, extracts, original documents, 
etc., for which the student would otherwise have to 
search through many books. 

7. In setting the questions for the weekly exercises 
— by far the most important part of the system — ^it 
must be carefully borne in mind that the object of the 
questions is not to test so much as to draw work out 
of the students. In every set there should be at least 
one very easy question, such as could be answered 
directly from the syllabus and lecture, so as to attract 
the least capable hearers. Other questions should in- 
vite research or stimulate '* original work ;" thus in 
literature I often ask for original stories or sketches 
of plots, allegories, etc., bearing on the points dis- 
cussed ; for even if a student does not possess any 
creative power, yet the attempt to construct, trains 
appreciation of others* constructive work. It is good 
to set some one question likely to provoke discussion 
and difference of opinion. In England the ** Students' 
Associations " like this, and arrange to discuss such a 
question at a meeting held before the day for sending 
in exercises to the lecturer. This plan succeeds 
admirably, the answers of the better students showing 
the stimulating effect of such discussions, while the 
less experienced students have the opportunity of 
hearing their abler comrades think aloud. Lectuiers 
should always encourage the formation of Students' 
Associations, which, to a certain extent, give exten- 
sion students the benefits which regular university 
students gain from residence. 

8. In examining the exercises, three purposes 
should be kept in mind, ist. Speed, It is not to be 
supposed that the exercises can be examined with the 
accuracy necessary for a regular examination; con- 
sidering that there will be some eight or ten exercises 
on which the lecturer will form his opinion of a student, 
a very rapid examination of any one of them will be 
sufficient. Lecturers must be prepared for a " rush " 
in particular weeks, and adapt their methods accord- 
ingly. 2d, Materials for the Class, Out of the exer- 
cises are sure to arise plenty of mistakes, or new 
points raised, or sidelights introduced, which will 
suggest matter to bring forward in the Class. It is 
especially good to note down striking remarks of 
individual students; the reading of these in public 
is a powerful stimulus to those who are the authors of 
them and to others. [Names should in no case be 
mentioned ; it should be understood that communica- 
tions to the lecturer are entirely confidential.] 3d, 
The encouragement of individual students. Our idea 
of " marking " exercises is that the lecturer writes 
brief comments in the margin. This is not as labori- 
ous as it might seem, because nearly all the comments 
a lecturer wishes to make will apply to several students, 
and should be reserved for the Class, some mark like 
N. I. C. [Notice in Class] being written in the margin. 
For the rest, it is well for the lecturer to be on his 
guard against sarcastic criticism, which is the besetting 
temptation of some lecturers. It is a safe principle 



that encouragement should be individual, hostile 
criticism general, and in Class. 

The intercourse between teacher and students im- 
plied in the exercises and Class is the most valuable 
part of the extension system; both lecturers and 
students come to like it better than the lectures them- 
selves. It constitutes the training-ground for the 
teacher, by which a lecturer — at starting often no 
more than a brilliant specialist — is brought en rapport 
with the minds he has to influence, and often com- 
pletely changes his mode of exposition. 

9. What has been said above covers the subject ot 
the Class. This should be altogether informal ; con- 
versation should be invited, and sometimes the Class 
is turned into a spirited debate, the lecturer holding a 
position of moderator. There are many persons who, 
fromvwant of leisure or defective elementary educa- 
tion, cannot express themselves readily in writing, 
who nevertheless make themselves effective members 
of the discussion class. 

10. " University Extension" .has become a new 
educational system, of which the basis is that certifi- 
cates are never given on the result of an *' examina- 
tion '* alone, but always on the joint result of the 
weekly " exercises *' and the final examination. The 
two things appeal to different mental faculties, and of 
the two the exercises are the more important, both as 
stimulating the student and as revealing more of his 
capabilities. It is found that often students who show 
great original power in the exercises fare poorly in the 
abnormal conditions of an examination, and also 
that persons often get high marks in an examination 
who in the more numerous tests of the weekly exer- 
cises have uniformly failed to rise above the common- 
place. The effect of the system is also to distribute 
the pressure of the course evenly, every week's work 
counting directly for the final result. It is well for the 
lecturer, from time to time, to point dut to audience 
and students the importance of this educational 
method, and so help to fasten in the public mind 
" University Extension Method " as the most thorough 
of all modes of teaching. 



IS IT SUFFICIENT TO STIMULATE ? 

Chaklbs M. Andrews. 
Of Btyn Mawr ColJege. 

There is a time in the history of such a movement 
when it is a useful thing to cast a horoscope of the 
future, and at least to make a tentative effort to 
determine whether the end justifies the means. So 
persistent has been the enthusiasm for the promotion 
of University Extension that a word of caution, based 
on practical considerations may not be without its 
place in this general discussion. So great is our faith 
in democracy, and so subtle the influence of many of 
the words in our political catechism, that we are often 
in danger of being led on through consultation with 
our theories rather than by a careful examination 
of results as we find them. To one who recog- 
nizes the part which ignorance has played on the 
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continent in the present century in leading to ill- 
advised and revolutionary measures, the high average 
intelligence of the people of our own country is one 
of the strongest arg^uments in favor of optimistic views. 
To raise this high average is worthy of determined 
effort. But it is not enough to point out, in the serious 
thought upon this problem, the greatness of the 
" might be ; " enough of this has already been done ; 
it is equally necessary to see facts as they are, to 
study the concrete as well as the abstract, and to * 
ascertain the actual limits of the new movement. 
It must be asked before long whether the 
results thus definitely recognized are sufficient to 
warrant the expenditure of the time, money and 
intellect which have been thus far employed to 
produce them. In other words, is it sufficient to 
simply stimulate our audiences, with little or no 
guarantee that the ground thus stirred will, inde* 
pendendy of further tillage, bring forth good fruit. 

The new movement has two distinct, yet not neces- 
sarily antagonistic aims. The one popular, the other 
scholarly ; the one to attract in order to educate, the 
other to educate in order to train ; in the one the ears 
are used, in the other the brain. There is, as every 
one acknowledges, a fair amount of unused time 
which the busy man and the busy woman can, if 
properly directed and properly interested, utilize in 
more careful and thoughtful study than would be the 
case if left to their own devices. That this is true is 
considered evidenced by the increase of evening 
schools and by the growth of a more practical 
instruction in polytechnics and manual-training 
institutions. University Extension is looked upon as 
a part of the same movement of which these are the 
outcome. But is this practically true ? Is success in 
the one to be tested by success in the other ? Is there 
not a radical difference which breaks down the argu- 
ment from analogy and which compels us to judge 
the success of the new work wholly from its own 
results ? The one is based on a well-tried system, 
the other, for this country, is a pure experiment, and 
we are not to be misled by the success of the work 
abroad. In the one, for example, there is a defined 
class-room exercise, in the other there is what amounts 
to a merely pseudo-class exercise ; in the one there is 
personal contact with an instructor, in the other the 
relation is that of lecturer and audience to the end of 
the hour ; in the one there is a chance to test the 
strength and abilities of the individual members, in 
the other the lecturer does not know the majority of 
his paper-writers ; in the one there is frequent con- 
tact, in the other a weekly lecture ; in the one the 
pedagogical personality of the instructor is of immense 
weight, in the other, brought into contact with a 
heterogenous audience, it is of small importance. 
In other words, the new system represents an attempt 
to obtain the results of the collegiate class method by 
means of the combination of the so-called class work 
with the lecture, which itself may represent the best 



fruit of university scholarship ; therefore, even though 
the latter be the case, one cannot but express the 
fear that thus diluted, without system or organization 
or fixed method, the former will be neglected, and 
thus the more scholarly side of the work fail of its 
effect. 

Our answer to this must be based on results as we 
find them, which results are to be compared with no 
unduly elevated standard. True scholarship is and 
always must be aristocratic ; it is a life accomplish- 
ment and not the attainment of leisure hours. No 
one thinks of looking for such results in this work 
we simply look to the fulfillment of two conditions, 
and if these two conditions do not actually, as well as 
theoretically, exist, no amount of energy, enthusiasm 
or ingeniousness in method will accomplish the 
desired end. 

We may ask with some seriousness, in the first 
place, whether those who are composing our audiences 
or even a small part of these, have the willingness to 
be more than mere hearers. Are they willing to them- 
selves do serious and sober work — work which 
requires a fair showing of persistence and thoughtful 
application — ^work which will give evidence of more 
than a superficial interest ; which will at least approx- 
imate — though in theory it should be equal to— the 
results obtained in our colleges and universities ? It 
is certainly too early in the movement to judge 
regarding this condition ; thus far, the people have 
not responded with adequate zeal. It is evident that 
we must be content for the present to work and wait. 
Classes must be trained. It is too much to expect 
that those who, like all Americans, have been as pas- 
sive recipients surfeited with an astonishing amount 
of easily digestible information, will become at once 
transformed into active thinkers and scholarly 
students. The senior at college thinks more clearly 
and readily than the freshman ; the class which has 
passed through an initiatory course of one or two 
years must have gained more self-confidence and 
must be more ready to respond than that class 
which is just beginning. 

The rapidity ot such training will depend largely 
on the nature of the course. History — to speak from 
my own experience— offers one of the best opportuni- 
ties for attracting an audience, but at the same time it 
is one of the most difficult for the development of 
students. The number of books needed, the fact that 
a few lectures must be made to cover a considerable 
period, the consequent amount of reading to be done 
arid the absence of any adequate knowledge of histor- 
ical proportioning and perspective, make it a subject 
full of obstacles to those who are easily discouraged 
and lack confidence in their own abilities, as well as 
time to spend in satisfactory preparation. Other 
subjects must present similar difficulties, but perhaps 
none in quite so exaggerated a form. 

The second condition is one wherein experience 
seems to be opposed to theory. Have those who 
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might otherwise be willing lo do the required work 
sufficient time to do it reasonably and well ? I have 
found it a general complaint that there is not time. 
With but three or four days to work in before the 
papers are mailed ; with the engagements of other 
business, particularly true of the class which we are 
reaching — ^teachers, business and professional people, 
with a considerable sprinkling of intelligent non- 
professional women, and a few, a very few, of the 
working class — with books rarely at hand generally 
located at a distance, few in number, almost always 
limited to single copies ; with the necessity of reading 
more or less in addition to the work on the exercises, 
there are too often perfectly legitimate reasons for 
neglecting the work, or for doing it so superficially as 
to develop an unwillingness to send in what has been 
done. Thus far the energy and interest of compara- 
tively good audiences have not been able to overcome 
these practical obstacles. 

Therefore, in answer to the proposition. Is it enough 
to merely stimulate an interest it must be said that 
this is for the present — taking full account of excep- 
tional cases — ^the only result which we can hope to 
accomplish. It is a most important phase of the work 
which the University Extension organization has set 



out to perform. The stimulus of an enthusiastic and 
scholarly lecturer cannot fail to be followed by good 
effects. To attempt to measure such effects would 
tend too often to discourage the lecturer, and it is 
better to recognize the fact that good has been done, 
however slight in the direction of ideal or even antici- 
pated results such progress may be. 

But to merely stimulate is not enough. Right here 
presents itself the question, which must have entered 
the mind of more than one busy man asked to co- 
operate in this work. Is this the end, or, is it, as un- 
doubtedly the promoters of the movement intend it 
to be, merely a means ? 

Every true scholar must rejoice in the accomplish- 
ment of even the slightest good in the direction of 
educational expansion. But if this is all, if the results 
do not justify the higher hopes, if we are merely to 
interest and not to train, then there must develop in 
the mind of the college co-worker in this field the 
feeling that all this expenditure of time and energy 
could be applied to better advantage in his own col- 
lege work or personal researches than to the mere 
task of stimulating^ an uncertain interest in popular 
audiences, the fruits of which may be very small. 



The Field for University Extension in the United States, 



UNIVERSITY EXTENSION IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 

Dr. W. T. Harris, 
United Stales Commissioner of Education. 

In a country where there is universal common 
school education, one will naturally ask when he first 
hears of University Extension, What is to be gained 
by extending the methods and course of study of the 
University ? Do we not with our common schools 
teach all persons how to read and write ? Do we not 
show them how to use books ? And with the ability 
to read what more is wanted except the library and a 
studious diligence in reading, kept up through life ? 
Every one ought to become learned in due course of 
time simply by reading. Besides this, books and 
libraries are only a small part of our resources for 
reading matter. The magazines, and especially the 
daily newspapers, are far more accessible. Do they 
not come, in fact, every morning to our breakfast 
tables ? And what choice matter is served up to us ? 
We have not only in our telegraph columns a survey 
of the entire world and its doings all spread out 
before us, as if we sat apart on some lofty mountain 
and looked down on the nations of the world spread 
out below. The daily newspaper gives us this epic 
spectacle, true enough, but k gives far more. It gives 
items of history, of scientific information, of new 
discoveries, of sociology, gems of literature, the records 
of the local administration of justice, anecdotes illus- 
trative of human nature, contributions to natural 
hbtory, and editorial discussions of national policy. 



Not a day passes but the newspaper reader makes 
some new mental synthesis that increases to some 
degree his acquirements in human learning and his 
intellectual power of comprehending the world and 
solving the problem of life. 

What more can be wanted ? Is not modern civiliza- 
tion, with its cheap books and daily newspapers and 
general reading habits a perpetual university ? 

This question must be answered before we proceed 
to the details of University Extension. In brief, it 
must be asserted that the methods of the primary 
scl^ol, and of secondary education, are not the same 
as those of higher education.. Each has its mode and 
manner of viewing the world. Primary education 
(say the first eight years of school life), with its dis- 
trict schools and elementary studies, takes up the 
items of human learning in a fragmentary manner, 
because it is not possible to do otherwise. When the 
child comes for the first time to study quantity he can 
acquire only the elementary mode of considering it, 
namely, the arithmetical one. It is impossible for him 
to see quantity in its fundamental nature, as related 
to other provinces of human thought. That he will 
only do when he comes to comprehend the higher 
analytics and the philosophic deduction of quantity 
from quality. The pupil of the primary or grammar 
school cannot see the items of geography or history 
in their true relations ; he is obhged to approach them 
as separate items of knowledge first, and learn them 
as if they were independent. But in the college or 
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university he will learn to look at every subject in its 
relations to all others. For the highest order of 
knowing sees the unity of all branches of human 
learning. It studies the rational structure of things, 
and hence learns to see them in their truth. For to 
see things out of their true relations is to see them all 
awry, and to fill the mind with error. 

This is the crymg evil with our dominant primary 
education and our " self-educated" men. They take 
the primary view of all things, and thus of necessity 
a distorted view. They suppose, innocently enough, 
that the immediate view of things shows them as they 
truly are. This view takes the present object out of 
its historic connection and fancies that it knows it 
without taking into consideration the process by 
which it has been generated and come to be what it 
is ; all college or university work— even the poorest 
specimen of it— deals with the genesis of things — with 
their process of becoming — and sets the student into 
a habit of mind which is dissatisfied with the immedi- 
ate aspects of things, and which goes at once behind 
them to causal processes and seeks to find what states 
and conditions preceded, and how the changes were 
wrought, and exactly why we have things as they 
are. It gets to understand the trend of things and 
can tell, prophetically, what is likely to come next. 

The primary view of the world, which so many of 
our " self-educated' * men — of great merit so far as 
good intention and persistent industry are in ques- 
tion — this is the reason why so many self-educated 
men are men of hobbies. A hobby is some frag- 
mentary view of the world set up for the central 
principle of all things. The man who rides such a 
hobby is called a "crank." He does not see his 
favorite subject in its just relations — does not com- 
prehend its process of origination nor see how it 
implies the existence of other things. He does not 
understand the interdependence of all things. The 
worst of it is that the primary and secondary view of 
the world, given as they are to hobbies, are liable to 
become very destructive. For it is these people who 
set up fragmentary views that suppose that the world 
is very wrong in not taking up with their hobby. 
They are apt to become radical reformers when they 
come to the secondary method of thinking which sees 
relations between things, but does not yet discover 
the necessary relations of evolution or genesis. The 
knowledge of the history of the process gives the 
third method of thinking, which I Ijave described as 
the method of higher education — university and 
college education. 

Granting that the university method of study is the 
true and desirable one, why is it that just now Uni- 
versity Extension has become so important ? I an- 
swer, for the reason that primary and secondary 
education have obtained such a sway through the 
general prevalence of the common school and the 
daily newspaper. But there is aji additional reason. 



The college of a generation ago was much closer to 
the primary education than it is now. The standard 
of admission to college has risen. From one to two 
years more of preparatory work are now required to 
enter the freshman class of the respectable college. 
The consequence of this is the increase of the period 
devoted to secondary education. 

Secondary education (say the ninth to the twelfth 
years of school life) is a transition period, occupied 
with the discovery of the relations of things. Primary 
education learns things for the most part without their 
essential relations. For the essential relations are 
seen in the process of development or evolution. 
Primary education deals a great deal more with un- 
essential or accidental relations. Secondary educa- 
tion takes up essential relations. But when one comes 
for the first time to see such relations ^he is so fasci- 
nated with the spectacle that he wishes at once to set 
up the fragmentary process that he has discovered as 
the first principle of the world. If it is botany or 
geology, or biology, or analytical geometry, or 
astronomy, or physiological psychology, or political 
economy, or comparative philology, or archaeology — 
whatever it is, in short, the student desires to make it 
the centre of human knowledge and to refer to it all 
things. This habit of mind relates the branches of 
human knowledge to a false centre and deprives them 
of their true significance. Objects nearest related to 
the favorite branch take on undue importance, while 
objects remote from it are neglected and their signifi- 
cance is not perceived. 

The very things neglected may be really the things 
most significant in human life, when seen in relation 
to the true, first principle. 

Now the true, first principle of our civilization is to 
be found stated in the Christian religion, and is re- 
flected in various ways in literature. It is defined and 
demonstrated in the systems of philosophy that have 
prevailed since Plato. But it is taken for granted, 
for the most part, in all higher education, and the 
course of study is arranged about it as a centre. 

Hence higher or university education gives to the 
student this reference of all things to the true centre, 
without, perhaps, making any claim to it, or even 
mentioning it. It giveb the student an unconscious 
habit of referring all things to the true genesis. It 
places him unconsciously at the point of view whence 
he may see things in their true relations. 

Finally, how does the university propose to recover 
its lost hold of primary education and to regain the 
influence that it has parted with by elevating its 
standard of admission ? It has allowed secondary 
education to come in like a wedge and isolate it from 
primary education. Four thousand public high 
schools have done much to hasten and complete this 
separation. For the public high school has always 
exhibited a tendency to form a course of study com- 
plete in itself and to disown its function of prepara- 
tory school for the college. By the specious claim of 
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a " more practical " course of study, one that " fits for 
business '* — ^it influences the people to believe that 
the college is something more ornamental than useful 
in education. It does much — the public high school, 
with all its great benefits, does much to increase the 
Philistinism which taints public opinion in regard to 
higher education. It says, virtually, " A one-sided 
view of things is more practical than an all-round 
view" — "To see things distorted is more practical 
than to see them in their true proportions " — "To see 
things in some of their relations is better than to see 
them in all of their relations." 

University Extension proposes to recover the legiti- 
mate prestige of higher education. It proposes to 
establish a course of lectures on all branches of 
human learning and to stimulate the vast seif-educa- 
tive instinct that is abroad in the people and cause it 
to move in lines accordant with university methods. 
It proposes to establish and encourage home study 
and to hold it up to high standards by written exami- 
nations. 

By these instrumentalities the lines of study pur- 
sued by people who have completed their primary 
education and are filled with a thirst for knowledge 
will take the proper direction, and the people will feel 
their close affiliation to the college and university- 
Many young people who have not expected to get a 
higher education will, by home study, complete the 
course prescribed by the University Extension scheme, 
under the personal supervision of faculties composed 
of college professors, and will, perhaps, after finding 
that they have done the work of the first two or three 
years of college, come and complete the course by 
college residence the last year or two. Thus the 
higher institutions will gain by attracting to them the 
most aspiring minds, which, by a sort of natural selec- 
tion, have come out of the ranks of primary and 
secondary education. 

The nation will gain the great advantage of having 
its processes of "self-education** directed into 
profitable channels. 

The two forms of University Extension — that by 
lecture courses, with symposiums for discussion, and 
written essays for examination, and the other form of 
carrying on home study by correspondence and written 
examinations — are both not only valuable, but 
essential for the complete work. I do not need to 
describe these two forms, for they have been fully 
explained elsewhere. 



A VIEW FROM NEW ENGLAND. 

UNIVERSITY EXTENSION DESTROYS NEEDLESS 

LIMITATIONS. 

Mbrril Edwards Gates, LL. D., L. H. D., 
President of Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 

In America, we are loyally committed to the principle 
of government by the people. With us the people 
are king. The education of the prospective king is a 



matter of the utmost interest and importance for all 
who are to live under his sway. What shall be the 
education which the sovereign people are to receive ? 
Shall it be entirely confined to the immediately prac- 
tical — ^the bread-winning studies ? Or shall it be per- 
meated, liberalized and ennobled by the light that 
flows from the higher education ? 

Does it not become clearer with each decade of 
our national life that intelligent legislation by the peo- 
ple's representatives depends upon intelligence in the 
whole people ? The logic of life in the United States 
each year lays a stronger emphasis upon the educa- 
tion of the whole people. Intelligent morality in the 
great majority of our people, this, and nothing else, 
will maintain among us sound institutions and good 
government. Self-government makes heavy demands 
upon the intelligence of any people. In the best 
possible education for the greatest {possible number, 
lies the only safety for a nation like our own. 

When the resources of an empire have been em- 
ployed by a wise monarch to sp .ure for the heir to his 
throne the best possible education, l^rilliant reforms 
have sometimes followed from the new methods in 
education struck out by thoughtiul men in response 
to this pressing demand. With something of this 
same spirit, we are now directing our thought, as a 
nation, to the question, " How can the largest possible 
number of our people share in the advantages of the 
highest education ?" 

" University Extension " is an attempt to set aside 
certain limitations which have confined to a few the 
opportunity to enter systematically upon higher 
courses of study under wise guidance. 

Courses of higher study opened to any who will 
attend, at convenient centres, at convenient hours, 
and under competent and scholarly instructors, make 
possible the pursuit of a higher education by many 
who cannot go to college. The college sends instruc- 
tors to those who cannot go to college, and thus 
breaks down the space-limits that have hedged in 
opportunity. It seeks to destroy, as well, certain time- 
limits that have kept many in ignorance. Hitherto, it 
has been tacitly assumed that men and women who 
have not pursued the studies of the college and the 
university before reaching the age of twenty-five, can 
never pursue these studies. University Extension 
says : " Youth is best for this work ; but if you have not 
secured an introduction to a higher education in your 
youth, begin now !'* To all ages it offers opportunity. 

Of course, education can never be ''given " to any- 
one ; it must always be worked for by those who 
get it. To the young men and women in our colleges 
and universities, only the time and the opportunity 
are given. The question still remains an open one 
for each student, " Will you do enough of study, will 
you make enough of eflfort. to educate yourself?*' 
Of course, nothing else can fully take the place of 
years of consecutive study, during the formative 
period of youth. The colleges and universities must 
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maintain their own proper work with greater vigor 
and with higher standards than before, or the net 
result will be loss and not gain for the higher 
education. 

No system of ** correspondence," no mere passive 
listening to lectures, can do the work of prolonged, 
uninterrupted years of study, at centres of scholar- 
ship, under the personal direction of teachers who 
axe themselves great scholars. 

But University Extension will make it possible fori^' 
many who have been debarred by space-limits and 
time-limits, to share in the spirit and the result 
of the higher education. It will succeed in a given 
community in proportion as it becomes continuous, 
and systematic in stimulating persistent, studious 
effort on the part of those who listen to lectures, and 
in testing for them, by examination, their knowledge 
and their powers of thought and expression. And its 
purpose and its tendency, when it is thus directed, 
are such as to command the hearty sympathy and 
the generous co-operation of all who believe in 
popular government, of all who wisely love our 
people and our land. 

. UNIVERSITY EXTENSION IN NEW YORK. 

Mblvil Dbwet, 
Librarian of the State Library of New York. 

There seems to be common agreement that the State 
of New York has unequaled facilities for undertaking 
systematic University Extension work. Its success 
depends very largely on organized co-operation 
among existing institutions of higher education, and 
New York is the only State which has a department 
created and maintained by statute to ** encourage and 
promote higher education." The University of the 
State of New York is a conception of the creative 
genius of Alexander Hamilton, who, when his mind 
was full of the infinite possibilities of a great nation 
formed of the union of all the sovereign States, saw 
similar possibilities in an educational federation of 
all the colleges and academies of the Empire State 
into what he aptly termed the " University of the 
State of New York." Eminent French educators tell 
us that the first Napoleon, when a few years later he 
looked over the world to find the ideal plan for organ- 
izing higher education in France, recognized it in 
Hamilton's idea and copied it for the University of 
France, which still remains a union of the colleges of 
the entire Republic. The regents of the University 
of the State of New York have determined to estab- 
lish and supervise a systematic State system of Uni- 
versity Extension. They appointed as chairman of 
their standing committee Regent Pliny T. Sexton, 
who has, at great personal inconvenience and loss, 
given most of his time for the past two months to 
securing the co-operation of the Legislature, including 
an appropriation of ten thousand dollars for the neces- 
sary administrative and supervisory expenses. His 
skill and persistent, disinterested efforts have won 



him a place of honor among the distinguished citizens 
who serve our State as Regents of the University. 

The bill has been before the Legislature for several 
weeks, in order to give the fullest opportunity to 
understand its purpose. We organized a public 
hearing in the Senate Chamber and on a roll-call of 
the thirty-one colleges of the State, nearly every one 
was represented by its president on the floor in an 
earnest speech in favor of the work, or by an equally 
earnest letter or telegram. An old Senator pro- 
nounced it the most impressive hearing ever held in 
the capital, considering the character and words of 
the eminent educators who came to plead for the ex- 
tension to all citizens who shoulc^ desire them of 
privileges now granted only to the favored few. As a 
result, the bill has been reported unanimously by the 
committees and passed unanimously by both Senate 
and Assembly. It has been supported most warmly 
by the press, and we hope that New York is about to 
take a recognized position in this great educational 
work. 

Our plan is to co-operate with communities desiring 
new facilities for higher education, and willing to pay 
the necessary expenses of a competent lecturer or 
instructor, who shall inspire and guide them in their 
work. We believe it unwise, both educationally and 
economically, to offer such instruction at the expense 
of the State, but we also believe that the State is 
bound to help those willing to help themselves. Our 
part will be to stimulate interest by printed matter, 
local addresses, correspondence, and the maintenance 
of a central University Extension office at the capitol, 
from which to answer questions and give needed 
advice. We expect to furnish necessary printed 
matter, to lend carefully selected small libraries for 
use during the courses, to furnish lecturers with illus- 
trative material, lantern slides, specimens, books, and 
in all proper ways to help those who are helping 
themselves, and to relieve them of such incidental 
expenses as can be met much more cheaply by a 
central office than by the individual community. We 
hope to be of service in certifying the most efficient 
and successful University Extension lecturers, and in 
recommending to inquirers the best available man for 
any given place, time and subject. 

Feeling the importance of directing the widest 
public attention to the subject, and of having the 
fullest light on it in this formative period, one of the 
regents has personally offered $ioo as a prize for the 
newspaper or magazine article or essay best present- 
ing the need, advantages and most useful methods of 
carrying on this beneficent work. Competing articles 
are to be forwarded to the Secretary of the University 
before July i, 1 891, in printed form, and preferably 
after publication in some paper or periodical in this 
State. The prize will be awarded at the annual 
University Convocation at Albany, July 8-10, 1891. 
It is understood that all matter submitted may be 
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used as campaign material in aid of the University 
Extension movement. 

In awarding the prize, more regard will be given to 
the force and convincing power of the thought than 
to the form of its expression ; and it is hoped that the 
competition will not be confined to the distinctively 
scholastic classes, but that it may draw forth the best 
thought of those who have not hitherto been able to 
enjoy the advantages of college and university train- 
ing, and whom the University Extension plans are 
specially designed to aid. 

A second prize of $ioo, offered by a woman as a 
prize for woman's work, will be awarded for the best 
essay by a woman strident of the New York State 
Library School, on " Local Public Libraries and their 
Relations to University Extension.** 

We hope that these prizes will lead many to careful 
study of this new education. Nearly every periodical 
will gladly open its columns freely to carefully 
written essays on a subject of so wide general interest, 
and thus the public will much sooner learn how great 
good can be secured from this " Itinerant People's 
University." 

THE SOUTH AS A FIELD FOR UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 

John T. Crowbll, 
President Trintty College, North Carolina. 

University Extension is another name of a plan for 
the diffusion of knowledge among all social classes. 
The South has had a record of opposition to such a 
movement; yet at the present time no portion of the 
Union is making her education more universal, as far 
as it effects social classes. The negro is, in many 
cities, provided with better educational facilities than 
the whites. The girls have training and industrial 
schools of their own in both Georgia and North 
Carolina. In nearly every community the poor are 
beginning to see Uiat education is the way to that 
independence which is so dear to every son of the 
Soudi. To the distant observer of the South the 
question may come in this shape : With its traditional 
hostility to universal education, is there not a point of 
contact with existing institutions on which University 
Extension may be grafted and partake of the life of 
the people ? But to one who is at home with the 
traditions and institutions of the Southern people, the 
element of faith in their development along educa- 
tional lines is much greater than the above form of 
the question would imply. In spite of these traditions, 
which have a full generation between the old and the 
new, there is such a point of contact for University 
Extension. 

There is one grand rallying line from which all that 
is progressive and new in Southern life takes its start, 
that is, the new social middle class. It is the bulwark 
against retrogression in politics ; it is the hope of the 
future intellectual life. It draws to itself the surviving 
strength of the old aristocracy from above and the 
best social elements from below. Its power of diffu- 



sing itself into all occupations is wonderful. It is the 
power whose life makes all classes kin. 

Here is the soil in which any advance movement in 
education may find sunshine and rain if it pays 
reasonable respect to the still living traditions of the 
people. It is true that the middle class in the South 
is not old enough to have traditions of its own, but it 
is none the less certain that its members came from 
classes that had traditions of the most unbending 
sort. And yet this class remains the only one that 
has aspirations other than a personal character. The 
*• business " man is the most widely accepted ideal 
man in all professions, and the professions and occu- 
pations are, as a rule, measured by that standard. This 
class, furthermore, contains the makers and builders of 
the new order of society. The great agricultural upris- 
ing in the South in politics finds its strength and lead- 
ership in this class, contrary to the common impres- 
sion ; the industrial and the commercial classes are 
in it. The intellectual classes rise from it and have 
a greater influence as a class in the direction of 
public thought and life than any other of equal 
numbers. 

Here then is the point of departure for an extension 
of the frame work of popular education. The main 
question then is : How shall the programme be 
worked out ? 

It must be presumed that its promoters want to 
avoid difficulties that might appear in the way. The 
thing to be guarded is that no prejudicial interests be 
aroused. Therefore, everyone knowing the field 
would say : First of all the traditions of the people 
have to be respected, as they are everywhere else. 
That class of good meaning people who have the 
notion that everything is wrong "down South", and 
cannot keep their consciences in peace until things 
are generally turned inside out, such minds cannot 
understand the authority of traditions. The habitual 
distinction between the races in the South lies at the 
bottom of the thoughts and feelings of the people on 
the subject of universal education. So it does every- 
where. To the American elite in school the " wild. 
Irish" is an offense ; to the Southern-born white the 
negro is no less objectionable, though, in fact, not any 
more so. In New Haven a professor in Yale College 
moves his family from one district to another, to put 
his boys in a public school in which there are few or 
no Irish youngsters of the unpolished sort; in 
Raleigh the resident secures a similar result by openly 
dividing the whites and the blacks into two distinct 
school groups to the satisfaction of both. Traditions 
reign in one form and another ; in the solving of any 
problem of development we must study them to define 
the limits to which we dare go without frustrating 
our real purposes. 

But the positive element in the traditions of the 
souther^i people is no less important than the 
negative, which I have just spoken, in working out 
this scheme of the universal diffusion of knowledge. 
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For example, the traditions of the South are pre- 
eminently rural rather than urban. The prestige 
of society was wholly in the country formerly, and is 
to a considerable extent so yet, though the com- 
mercial village has taken the place of the large 
country estate, which was a complete community in 
itself in earlier days. This very growth of village 
groups of population, along lines of railroads or near 
them, together with the rapidly multiplying factory 
villages and the less numerous farm- villages, offers 
a widening field for University Extension. These 
villagers are, with few exceptions, eager to educate 
themselves at home rather than elsewhere ; this spirit 
of local independence is, in fact, a very favorable 
condition of success in this movement. I have 
myself had ample opportunity to observe this state 
of things and regard it as an open way to triumph. 

Another favorable condition to University Exten- 
sion is the existence of many private academies 
throughout the country, whose teachers are graduates 
of colleges, and who would be the most ready 
to head a movement to establish a lectureship. 
Personally I have done a good deal of lecturing in 
such places, at the request of principals and people ; 
one of the regrets I always carried away was that 
I could not go back the next week to resume the 
subject in which there was so much interest evinced. 
The rural population of the South is certainly think- 
ing. The aggressive, agrarian organization, known 
as the Farmers* Alliance, is nothing less than a 
University Extension movement in its organization 
and methods ; each district, each county, each town- 
ship having its lecturer, who visits the local alliances, 
much as an "extension" lecturer visits his classes, 
discussing political and economic questions to an 
extent and with a grasp that would alarm some of our 
hide-bound educational institutions. Moreover the 
agricultural classes in the South are the only ones 
that have shown themselves willing to give time 
and thought to the study of problems of government. 
That is why they are "in the saddle," politically 
speaking; and what is true in politics is proving 
itself true in education — ^that the agricultural classes, 
with their aspirations and instincts in the South, are 
to be counted upon to help to save the land from the 
deadening influences of the preponderant power of 
mercantilism. 

I have spoken largely of the country, because 
much that is worthiest in southern life still abides 
there. The South of the city is a liberal community 
growing rapidly in riches and power, and quite fully 
absorbed in the getting of wealth. Yet they are 
building some of the best city schools in the nation ; 
schools with most efficient teachers and well-selected 
libraries ; all of which is administered with an ability 
which many of the older cities of the North and East 
have not yet equaled, either in methods or results. 
A statement which one, who has spent seven years 
in leading institutions of New England, and twice 



that time in those of the Middle States, is certainly 
entitied to make and ask for proof to the contrary. 

Has the South the men or women to do this work ? 
I have no doubt that she has. She has but to under- 
stand its meaning and methods. Her colleges, 
universities and other schools are filling their chairs 
with young teachers, full of enthusiasm, who have 
prepared themselves for their scholastic work by 
studying in the North and in Europe. The staidest 
trustees of educational institutions are very positive^in 
their belief in young men for leadership in education. 
Such young men are coming to their work, impatient 
for the task of helping to work out the new destiny of 
their people. Here and there the allurements of 
wealth carry a few away, but they never lose their first 
love of learning, and, hence, make friends at court 
for the cause they have left. 

That brings me to the financial part of the problem. 
The right kind ot men to introduce University 
Extension can get all the money that is needed to 
carry the movement to success, in the smaller cities 
especially. The people of the South are no less 
liberal in the expenditure of money for what they like 
than they are in dispensing the favors of their well- 
known hospitality. And, speaking of hospitality, I 
may say that the educator with them has a welcome 
in their homes that is both touching and inspiring to 
him. 

Looking at this movement in its own light. Uni- 
versity Extension seems to me to be destined to 
stay the portentous flight of our people from the field 
to the streets. The country is, I am sure, among 
other causes, being deserted, because of the dearth of 
intellectual stimulus from which the young mind often 
escapes before it is encrusted and doomed to the life 
of physical toil, unlit by the glow of living knowledge. 
The University Extension lecturer would be a 
missionary, indeed, to thousands of communities, in 
which all that is needed to crown the measured pros- 
perity of the people is occasional contact with and 
guidance of such a messenger of light. 

The correlation of this movement with existing 
institutions would not be difficult. A joint committee, 
representing the leading educational institutions with 
other educational interests, might form the directive 
head of the work. That would be a step towards a 
closer co-operation of institutions — a thing that is 
very much needed for the general good. 



UNIVERSITY EXTENSION IN INDIANA. 

Jbrbmiah Whipple Jbnks, 

University of Indiana. 

While the work of University Extension in the tech- 
nical sense of the word has just been fairly started in 
Indiana, much work of a desultory character on 
similar lines has been done within the last few years ; 
so that the field for work of a higher and more 
systematic kind is unusually promising. 

Perhaps in no State in the Union is more attention 
paid to teachers* and farmers' institutes, to reading- 
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circle work, and to literary, political and social clubs 
of all kinds ; while the lecture system, which was in 
its glory in New England thirty and forty years ago — 
and which doubtless exercised a wide-spread influ- 
ence for good — is still very common in Indiana. 
Many a graded school, in a village of not more than 
three or four hundred inhabitants, supports its lecture 
course of five or six lectures every winter, and the 
lectures given are usual 'y of good quality. It has 
been the policy of the St^.te University for several 
years to meet requests of this kind in a favorable way, 
and to send a man to deliver an evening lecture 
whenever called upon. Such lectures are considered 
part of their regular duty for those professors who are 
willing to give them, so far as they can be given with- 
out detriment to their regular university work. The 
lecturers receive from the local committees their ex- 
penses, and frequently five or ten dollars; but no 
sufficient pay for the work is expected. It is Univer- 
sity Extension work in spirit and effect. In fact, in 
earlier days, and even now at times, the expenses are 
borne by the university. Several men in the other 
colleges in the State have been in the habit of doing 
similar work, as well as some of the best men engaged 
in the Normal School, and the public schools at 
Indianapolis and the other larger cities. 

Provision is made by law for farmers* institutes in 
every county of the State, under the management of 
Purdue University, the Agricultural College of the 
State. Part of the lectures given in these institutes 
are by the university professors, and are, of course, of 
a thoroughly scientific and scholarly nature. 

In addition to the county institutes for the public 
school teachers — ^which are held in each county every 
summer, as is common in other States — provision is 
made for an institute to be held in each township, at 
least once each month during the school year ; while, 
according to the report of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, many more teachers are engaged 
in reading-circle work in this State than in any other. 
The spirit of earnest desire for more knowledge thus 
shown, as well as the willingness on the part of those 
able to give instruction to respond to calls for teachers, 
shows how well prepared the field in this State already 
is for work of a more systematic kind than simply 
occasional lectures. Of course, the institute work 
referred to has been systematically done along lines 
carefully drawn by the best educators of the State ; 
but that work has been professional and technical, 
and not of the kind intended in the University Exten- 
sion system. 

The credit of introducing into this State the work 
of University Extension, in the usual meaning of that 
expression, is due to the Indiana Branch of the Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Alumnae, and especially to Mrs. 
May Wright Sewall, the chairman of their committee 
on University Extension. Arrangements were made 
last fall (1890) by this committee with Professor J. W. 
Jenks, of the State University, to give a course of 



twelve lectures on "Political Economy," and the 
course has j ust closed — ^April, 1 89 1 . All the advertis- 
ing, ticket selling and other business arrangements 
have been managed by this committee. The lectures 
have been held in the Propylaeum Building, Indiana- 
polis. (It may be worth while to note that this build- 
ing also — the best and most convenient building in the 
city for gatherings of all kinds, unless the audiences 
are very large — was built and is owned by a society 
of women.) The lectures were held Friday evenings. 
After the regular lecture, of about an hour in lengthy 
an informal discussion, taking usually the form of 
questions to the lecturer and comments, followed, for 
from half an hour to an hour. Saturday mornings 
the lecturer met a smaller class of those especially 
interested, and the subject of the evening before was 
talked over freely for an hour or two more. As the 
members.of this class had made some special study of 
the subject, this " quiz " was given up in large part to a 
more thorough investigation of the topic, the ** quiz- 
zing " being perfectly informal a'^d free on all sides. 
An examination of the same nature as that generally 
given to a college class that has studied the subject for 
a semester, follows for those members of the special 
class that desire to take it. 

This course has been attended, as was to be 
expected under the circumstances, by the well edu- 
cated and business classes, many of them university 
graduates. Workingmen have attended seldom, if 
at all. 

Plans are already on foot to continue the work 
another year on a somewhat larger scale, as two or 
three courses will be furnished during next winter* 
It is probable that some one phase of the subject dis- 
cussed this winter, as for example, money, will form 
the subject of one course, while other subjects will be 
chosen for the others. Ameriran History and Diplo- 
macy (or the broader topic of International Law) 
are the topics most generally mentioned. 

The State University has appointed a committee to 
manage the work from the side of the University ; 
and in addition to the courses mentioned that will 
be under the auspices of the Collegiate Alumnae Asso- 
ciation, it is probable that other courses will be 
arranged in other centres in Indianapolis and else- 
where. Louisville, Ky. offers a very promising field, 
and many other smaller places in Indiana, situated at 
convenient distances . from the University, would, 
without doubt, furnish support to a course. The work 
is fairly begun, and un^er so favorable conditions 
there can be no doubt that it will be widely extended 
as rapidly as a healthy growth will permit. 
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CHICAGO AND UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 
William F. Pl. 
Librarian of the Newberry Library, Chicago. 

The scheme for the extension of university teach- 
ing, which has been so successful in England, 
promises, when its purposes and methods are more 
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generally understood, to lead to even better results in 
our country where its special work is greatly needed 
in the large business and manufacturing centres. 
The great commercial and industrial interests, the 
railroads and manufacturing corporations, and the 
financial and banking-houses require a high technical 
and scientific knowledge, combined with mental 
activity and experience ; and they pay for such quali- 
fications salaries which are almost unknown in what 
are called the learned professions. A house in 
Chicago has in its employ a score of men to whom it 
pays salaries of fifteen, twenty and twenty-five 
thousand dollars, and finds such men the cheapest 
men it can employ, because they are men of brains, 
and do some special work to its satisfaction. Compe- 
tition and theorizing are exhausted along the line of 
industries which require only uneducated physical 
labor. The question in the business world is not how 
many hours a day a man shall work, but how much 
intelligence and brain-power can he bring his em- 
ployer? 

The complaint is often made of our colleges, and 
made unjustly, that they do not prepare young men 
to fill the higher positions in mercantile houses. Such 
is not their function. They give the student a general 
education, train him to methods of study and habits 
of mental application, and prepare him to enter, with 
intelligence and zeal, upon the special work he may 
choose. If it be commercial business, or manufac- 
tures, he becomes a better business man or manu- 
facturer for being educated. He needs, however, 
special instruction in his new relations, which the 
curriculum of the college did not provide for, and as 
would be his need if he had made law, medicine, or 
theology his life-work. This instruction, however, 
he must take in a different way. Here is where the 
scheme of University Extension comes in, and gives 
to young men, or rather aids them to acquire them- 
selves, the scientific training they require. There 
are in business many bright men who have not had 
a college education, and they would gladly take such 
training if they had the opportunity. Local instruc- 
tors, and the time to attend technical schools, are out 
of the question. The presence of a university pro- 
fessor, thoroughly versed in the literature of the sub- 
ject he teaches, and having before him the books he 
recommends his pupils to study, is the stimulus they 
need to independent research on their own account, 
or, in other words, to become scholars. 

Business in its manifold relations has come to lie 
at the basis of our modern civilization. If wisely 
conducted it brings the largest returns and positions 
of honor and influence in the community, which 
were formerly held chiefly by the learned professions. 
Out of its successful operations spring institutions of 
learning, libraries, charitable endowments, museums 
of art, and the refinements of social life. We may, 
therefore, look to the great business centres as the 
localities where the plan of University Extension will 



be most successful ; and among these Chicago must 
be classed in the first rank. 

Chicago, now fifty-four years old, and having, in 
1840, 4,853 inhabitants, has now a population of 
1,209,000. The appreciation of its real estate has 
kept pace with its population. The Northwestern 
University, at Evanston, is now receiving an annual 
ground-rent of ^(554,000 for a lot bought in 1856 for 
$8,000. Twenty years ago the whole business portion 
of the city was burnt, and no vestige of the ruins can 
now be seen. In several departments of business 
Chicago has no rival in the world, namely, in rail- 
roads and facilities for transportation by land and 
water ; as a grain market ; a lumber market ; a live- 
stock market ; in the packing and canning of meats, 
and in the shipment of dressed beef and other fresh, 
meats. A foreman in a packing house will command 
treble the salary which any clergyman in the city^ 
receives, and he earns it. 

A large degree of business capacity and scientific 
knowledge ia required in so minor a traffic as the 
fruit trade, and the men who conduct^ it are well-paid. 
Middlemen as a rule are dispensed with, and pur- 
chases are made where the material is produced. 

With the increased expenses of living, which, 
every one appreciates, it is a popular belief that the 
increase arises partly from the advancing prices of 
the necessities of life, whereas their prices are 
diminishing under the improved and scientific 
methods of doing business, the increased facilities 
of transportation^ and the discoveries in science. 
The price of bread-stuffs is 20 per cent, less than, 
thirty years ago, and the prices of iron and steel 
have fallen off from 60 to 80 per cent, during the 
same period, through the invention of the Bessemer 
process. The average price of wheat in New York 
City, in i860, was $1.41 per bushel ; in 1889 it was 
90 cents. In Illinois, in i860, it was 94 cents, and,, 
in 1889, 70 cents. In i860 the transportation ra e 
from Chicago to New York was 65 cents per 100- 
pounds ; it is now from 20 to 25 cents. Steel has 
become cheaper than iron, and in Chicago is the chief 
material now used in the construction of fire-proof 
buildings. It is coming into use in many other 
forms which are now not thought of. " Steel as an 
element in our modern civilization ** would be a 
profitable subject for consideration in a University 
Extension class. 

The scheme for the extension of university teach- 
ing has received the attention of a good number of 
leading citizens of Chicago, and there is probably no 
city in the country where it will be more readily 
adopted and successfully carried out. It has in the 
Public Library a collection of 160,000 volumes, col- 
lected, in the last seventeen years, largely with the view 
of supplying the practical and scientific books needed 
in a University Extension class. The recent endow- 
ment of the Newberry and Crerar Libraries, each 
with a foundation larger than was ever before made 
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to such institutions, secures, in the future, collec- 
tions of books unrivaled in this country. The 
trustees of the Newberry Library, in the erection of 
its new building now in progress, have fully con- 
sidered the claims of the University Extension scheme; 
and, in an auditorium, lecture- and class-rooms, have 
made the most liberal arrangements for its accommo- 
dation. The city council has just made an appro- 
priation to the Public Library for the next year of 
$438,000— the surplus over its annual expenses, 
($105,000), to be spent in beginning the erection of a 
new library building, to cost, probably, a million 
dollars, which will doubtless furnish the needed 
accommodations for the University Extension plan. 
The Crerar Library building will be in progress as 
soon as the estate is settled and the preliminary work 
is done. The Newberry Library, whose books are 
used only for reference, is in operation in temporary 
quarters, and has collected 61,000 volumes. 

The executors of the Lewis bequest of over a 
million dollars, for establishing a free school of tech- 
nology, are beginning the erection of the building. 
The new Chicago University, under the presidency of 
Prof. Wm. R. Harper— who is an enthusiastic sup- 
porter of the University Extension plan — and with an 
endowment of severed millions, is soon to go into 
operation. The Northwestern University, with 1700 
students, and the Lake Forest University, with 650 
students, both in the suburbs of Chicago, will, in part, 
furnish professors for the work. 



UNIVERSITY EXTENSION IN CALIFORNIA. 

Edward S. Holdbn, LL. D. 

Director of the Lick Observatory and some-time President of the 

University of California. 

The problem of University Extension in California 
has its own peculiarities and difficulties. The State 
University at Berkeley is an institution of high class, 
whose B. A. and B. S. degrees correspond to about 
the same amount of mental work (though not of 
general culture) as those of the best Eastern colleges. 
There are now over four hundred and fifty students and 
sixty instructors at Berkeley, and more than seven 
hundred and fifty students and one hundred and eighty 
instructors in all the colleges and professional schools 
taken together. The population of California is about 
1,200,000. Our students come to us very imperfectly 
prepared by the high schools, which labor under great 
difficulties, and are not well supported. To extend 
university teaching, the first thing to be done is to 
strengthen the secondary schools, public and private. 
Plans for doing this are, I believe, now under con- 
sideration by the Academic Council at Berkeley. I 
have myself considered this question, and I believe 
its solution consists in sending our University Pro- 
fessors, from time to time, to deliver lectures at such 
high (and other) schools as ask for the privilege. The 
California boy is extremely quick aisd clever^ but his 



fundamental lack is, that he truly respects nobody 
and nothing. The object of these lecturers should 
be, I think, not so much merely to exhibit the facts 
of their subject or science, as to show that this subject 
is truly dignified and worthy ; that a superficial knowl- 
edge of it is barely worth having ; and that the men 
whose labor has constructed its edifice were of a dif- 
ferent class, mentally and morally, from the first man- 
met. 

This is best done through a semi- historical 
treatment, which will bring out the achievements of 
philosophers like Ptolemy, Galileo, Tycho, Kepler, 
Newton, and will show that most men can barely add 
molehills to the mountains which the masters have 
heaped up. Alongside of this general historical sur- 
vey, one special and small department of the subject 
treated should be exhaustively handled, in order that 
the student may for once grasp the fact that knowledge 
is vast and not small. He does this when he realizes 
the proportion. As the whole science of mathematics 
(for example) t's to this small special department ot 
Logarithms, so is the labor which I must spend to 
know anything of importance to the labor which I 
have actually spent this particular week. No doubt 
my presentation may provoke a smile. But I have 
stated our case fairly, and its solution lies in recogniz- 
ing these principles. 

We shall soon have the Stanford University, from 
which we hope much. There are various other col- 
leges which are doing good work, but none of them 
have as high a standard as could be wished. The 
way to extend University Teaching in California is, I 
am convinced, firsts to get more students to go to 
Berkeley, and second^ to send our trained and able 
men to those who will not come. I do not think that 
correspondence with young students, without the 
personal contact of professor and pupil, would be 
very useful here ; and I doubt if there are very many 
of mature age who are now seeking university oppor- 
tunities. 

The Lick Observatory has some 7000 visitors every 
year. Every person who comes here sees that it is a 
working establishment, devoted to pure science, and 
obviously worthy of respect. Once each week (on 
Saturdays) the telescopes are at the disposition of 
visitors from 7 to 10 p. M. Frequently we have 
150 guests, who look at some celestial object and 
have all their questions answered by the astronomers. 
The senior classes of various California colleges and 
normal schools are received here once yearly. In 
this way I think we are conferring an immense bene- 
fit by the diffusion of sound knowledge. We have 
formed an Astronomical Society (open to anyone), 
which regularly publishes a journal in which are 
given brief and popular accounts of the work 
accomplished here and elsewhere. I believe that we 
are doing untold good in this way, especially in daily 
asserting the dignity of knowledge which has no 
money value. 
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No real wisdom can be gained until a back- 
ground of respect for learning is established; the 
colleges, the Lick Observatory and the Astronom- 
ical Society are now helping other institutions to 
form such a background here. I think that what I 
have said on the general subject of University 
Extension in California, and the illustrations I have 
given from the work of the observatory, will be found 
to be correct by anyone who studies our wants and 
prospects. In California, more than anywhere else, 
one maxim must be kept in mind, viz., that the great- 
est injustice which can possibly be done to a student 
is to allow him to think that he knows when in fact 
he does not know. 



CANADA AS A FIELD FOR UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 

William Houston. 

Librarian, Toropto, Canada. 

The "University Extension *' movement, which origi- 
nated some twenty years ago in England, and which 
has within the past year been started also in the 
United States, has not as yet found a place in any 
part of the Dominion of Canada. It has been brought 
under the notice of the Senate of the University of 
Toronto, but that body has not, at this writing, taken 
any action with a view to trying the experiment, nor 
has any other Canadian University announced its 
intention to do so. That extension work will shortly 
be started in Canada there is, however, no room to 
doubt, and there is good reason to believe that 
it can be carried on with a fair prospect of suc- 
cess. The grounds for this belief are here briefly set 
forth: 

First amongst them must be placed the general 
diffusion of such a degree of elementary culture as a 
system of efficient public schools can give. The only 
approach to an exception is the Province of Quebec, 
where racial and religious divisions have hindered 
educational co-operation, and have brought into exist- 
ence a dual system of French and English schools. 
All the provinces are, moreover, fairly equipped with 
secondary schools ; those of the Province of Ontario 
being entitled to very high rank among similar insti- 
tutions the world over. 

This has been supplemented, in most parts of the 
Dominion, and especially in towns and cities, by 
other means of culture, such as circulating and refer- 
ence libraries, literary and scientific periodicals, a 
vigorous newspaper press, and popular lectures. Such 
permanent organizations as scientific societies, me- 
chanics* institutes, and Young Men'« Christian Asso- 
ciations, have for a long time been in the habit of 
providing more or less regularly series of unconnected 
lectures, but of recent years there has been manifested 
a disposition to replace these by courses of lectures 
dealing with different parts of the same subject. Such 
series and courses have done much in the aggregate 
not merely to promote culture, but also to create a 
widespread desire for something better in the same 
direction. 



Though no Canadian University has ever attempted 
" extension " work in the now technical sense of that 
term, some Universities have taken cognizance of 
extramural work by holding local examinations. For 
fifteen years, this has been done by the University 
of Toronto with results so satisfactory that an exam- 
ination on the work prescribed for University matricu- 
lation is now held annually in every secondary 
school in the Province of Ontario. Before women 
were admitted as students within the walls of the 
same University a laudable effort was made to furnish 
them with opportunities to enjoy something like 
academical privileges. Several of the professors kept 
up for a few sessions courses of lectures to women 
on history, literature, science and philosophy. 

The weak points of the scheme were the absence of 
class- work and the want of University recognition. 
The failure of the experiment only serves to show 
that though the impulse afforded by such recognition 
may be a factitious one, its power must be frankly 
recognized and its legitimacy may be safely admitted. 

The question of a supply of extension teachers is 
of the utmost importance in any survey of a field 
for extension work. In Canada not much can be 
expected from the members of the regular University 
staffs. Owing to scantiness of revenue every Uni- 
versity is inadequately supplied with teachers of its 
own classes, and it is not to be expected that they 
will add to their already heavy burdens. Nor is it 
necessary that they should. There are scattered 
over Canada a great number of University graduates, 
who have kept up their acquaintance with their 
academical subjects, and who need only practice to 
become skilful extension teachers. To some of these 
men and women extension work would prove a useful 
means of agreeably diversifying the monotony ol 
professional life, and apart altogether from pecuniary 
to join the systematic effort to guide others in the 
pursuit of higher knowledge would be to them its owii 
rich reward. 

Equally important in such a survey as this, is the 
question of the establishment of local centres. Their 
number will depend, to some extent, on the demand 
for systematic teaching of a higher kind than has 
heretofore been available, to a still greater extent on 
the success of those who undertake the task of popu- 
larizing extension work. Existing local organizations, 
of a kind that may easily be utilized abound in several 
of the provinces. In most of the large centers of 
population the Young Men's Christian Associations 
have in the past been doing educational work, but of 
a practical rather than an academical kind. In a few 
places, however, they have tried something more 
ambitious in the way of class-work, and now they are 
eager to avail themselves of the help afforded by 
University recognition as soon as the universities are 
ready to extend it to them. Mechanics* institutes are 
in a similar position. Scientific societies have not, 
in most cases, tried to do any teaching ; their proper 
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work being the reading and discussing of papers. 
There is good reason to hope, however, that not a 
few of them would be willing to take extension work 
under their patronage and lessen its cost by furnishing 
accommodation gratis. 

In Canada there are a dozen English-speaking 
Universities, scattered all the way from Halifax to 
Winnipeg. If each of these can be induced to ex- 
tend its recognition to one or more local centres, the 
movement will soon spread. If Canadian Universi- 
ties do not take it up voluntarily they will probably 
soon find themselves compelled to take it up under 
less advantageous circumstances. Nothing can be 
more certain than that extension work will soon be 
commenced. It is simply a question whether it will 
be carried on under the auspices of the Universities of 
Canada or of the Universities of the United States. 

Toronto t Canada, 



THE VIEWS OF MANY MEN. 
** It is a very singular thing and a very gratifying 
thing, a thing worth thinking about, that in England, 
the home of the aristocracy of birth as well as the 
aristocracy of brains — that in England, where we 
should suppose learning was the prerogative of caste 
— in England this great liberalizing movement has 
begun. It is a singular thing that England is teaching 
us and that she is doing it in more respects than one; 
but she is certainly, as far as learning is concerned, 
teaching us lessons of real republicanism. I have 
been asked to express a word of sympathy for this 
University Extension movement. Of course, the 
colleges and universities of this country will go into 
it heartily. Of course they will go into it enthusiasti- 
cally." — President F. L. Patton, of Princeton 
University. 

" I believe that with the rise and growth of Uni- 
versity Extension will come a higher and a better and 
a nobler life for all our people. It will reach all the 
schools; it will reach the work- shops; it will reach 
every class and condition of the community; and 
while we grow rich and strong and powerful with our 
manufactures, we will grow intellectual and humane 
and have aspirations after those higher and better 
things which, after all, must become the abiding life 
of every people.** — Professor James MacAlister, 
President of the Drexel Institute. 

" Universities and colleges have been disposed to 
preserve the traditions of an earlier time with a 
fidelity more touching than wise. They have 
retained tenaciously the monastic character, modified 
of course, in this country by the circumstances of our 
history. The development of this University Exten- 
sion movenient and its extraordinary success are the 
most significant facts in the modern history of educa- 
tion.** — George William Curtis. 

" The University Extension lectures and examina- 
tions will excite in many a desire for more learning. 



The movement is in full accord with the educational 
spirit of this country. There are no instructors 
worthy of the name in this country who do not 
believe that so far as possible education, high or low, 
should be popularized. No teacher here believes 
that learning should be locked up.** — Rev. Dr. 
Anson J. Upson, Vice-Chancellor of the University 
of the State of New York. 

** The movement for University Extension marks 
the progress of the democratic ideal in education.** 
— New York Nation, 

" The most surprising and delightful thing about 
the American public that I have discovered is their 
eagerness to take up the work of University Exten- 
sion. In England we had to educate the people up 
to the idea; we had to spur them on before they would 
grasp hold of it. But here the public leaped forward 
to meet it. They seemed to have for this matter of 
popular education the same energy that is so phe- 
nomenally displayed in American commerce and 
invention.'* — Professor R. G. Moulton, University 
of Cambridge, England. 

" I take a profound interest in your Society for the 
Extension of University Teaching. It cannot but re- 
sult in accomplishing much good.'* — Hon. Wm. M. 
Stewart, U. S. Senator for Nevada. 

"I am much interested in the work which the soci- 
ety has undertaken to forward." — ^J. S. M. Curry, 
Esq., Peabody Educational Fund. 

*' I hope I may be found of some use in extending a 
work in which I have a profund interest, and shall be 
happy to co-operate according to my opportunity and 
ability.**— Dr. J. M. Taylor, President of Vassar Col- 
lege. 

"I was very much pleased when I first heard of the 
University Extension Society and its objects, and I 
look forward to taking advantage of it. I am one of 
the many persons who work all day and have only 
the evening in which to improve my education." — A 
Philadelphia Workingman. 

" I am in hearty sympathy with the objects for 
which the American Society for the Extension of Uni- 
versity Teaching has been formed." — Prof. H. H. 
BoYESEN, Columbia College. 

** You have my heartiest wishes for the future suc- 
cess of your educalional enterprise, the energetic man- 
agement of which I greatly admire.*'— Prof. Herbert 
B. Adams, Johns Hopkins University. 

" I am much pleased with the steps taken by the 
Philadelphia society. The managers seem to recog- 
nize clearly what University Extension is and should 
be, and are at work on what seems to me the right 
line. I shall esteem it a pleasure to work heartily in 
advancing this movement.** — Prof. Melvil Dewey 
University of the State of New York. 
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"I am full of admiration for the energy and wisdom 
displayed in the Philadelphia movement in Univer- 
sity Extension. It is the most promising undertaking 
that I have seen thus far in this country to place it 
upon a practical basis.*' — Hon. Wm. T. Harris, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education. 

Best of all, University Extension means not only a 
stimulating opportunity to classes to whom no such 
opportunity has yet come, but a sympathetic relation- 
ship between the Universities and the outside world, 
which must re-act beneficially upon the Universities 
and Colleges themselves. — Boston Post, 

University Extension is a success to date. From 
Philadelphia, where the American movement in its 
favor originated, comes every few days news of the 
establishment of more " centres *' in the technical 
phrase adopted by the local organizations, and any 
statement of the number to-day might be incomplete 
to-morrow. The cooperation accorded to the scheme 
indeed, both by the people sought to be benefited and 
by university faculties, has exceeded the hopes of its 
promoters and inspired them to new zeal in furthering 
the work. In the city of Philadelphia alone there are 
already several thousand students actively interested 
in the plan, and in other portions of the country it has 
been favorably received. — Providence Journal. 

If this movement proves as permanent as it has been 
successful, it is destined to be the wonder of the world 
of education and will be hailed the world over as the 
solution of a problem which has hitherto baffled all 
attacks. Philadelphia Ledger 



THE AMERICAN SOCIETY AND ITS 
CENTRES. 

The American Society for the Extension of Uni- 
versity Teaching was organized December 23, 1890, 
and is just closing its first season of organized and 
successful work. Its present officers consist of Dr. 
William Pepper, Provost of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, as Honorary President, Prof. Edmund J. 
James, of the University of Pennsylvania, as Presi- 
dent, Mr. Frederick B. Miles, Treasurer, Mr. George 
Henderson, General Secretary, and the following 
General Advisory Committee : 

Dr. James B. Angell, President of the University of Michigan. 
Dr. Charles K. Adams, President of Cornell University. 
Dr. John S. Billings, United States Army. 

Rev. Geo. Dana Boardman, D. D., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Prof. H. H. Boyesen, Columbia CoUege. 

H. B. Chamberlin, Denver City. 

Dr. T. C. Chamberlin, President of the University of 

Wisconsin. 

Dr. J. S. M. Curry, Peabody Educational Fund. 



Hon. N. H. R. Dawson, Ex<U.S. Commissioner of Education. 

Dr. Melvil Dewey, University of the State of New York. 

Rev. Cyrus D. FOSS, D. D., Bishop M. E. Church. 

Dr. Merril E. Gates, President of Amherst College. 

Hon. William T. Harris, U.S. Commissioner ofEducation. 

Prof. J. W. Jenks, University of Indiana. 

Dr. David S. Jordan, President of the Stanford University of 

Caltfomia . 

James MacAlister, Esq., President of the Drexel Institute. 

Rev. John S. Macintosh, D. D., PhiUdelphia, Pa. 
Franklin MacVeagh, Chicago, 111. 

Dr. John McBryde, President of the University of South Carolina. 

Dr. Cyrus Northrop, President of the University of Minnesota. 

Dr. W. F. Poole, Newberry Library. 

Dr. Henry Wade Rogers, President of the Northwestern 

University. 

Dr. Charles A. Schaeffer, President of the state University of 

Iowa. 

Hon. Wm. M. Stewart, U. S. Scntor for Nevada. 

Dr. James M. Taylor, President of Vassar College. 

Miss M. Carey Thomas, Dean of Bryn Mawr College. 

Miss Anna E. Ticknor, Secretary of the Society to encourage 

Studies at Home. 

Dr. W. F. Warren, President of the Boston University. 

Erastus Wiman, Esq., New York. 

Rt. Rev. O. W. Whitaker, Bishop of Pennsylvania. 



THE CENTRES OF THE AMERICAN 
SOCIETY. 

Ellis Paxson Obholtz. , 

The peculiar organization of the Local Centres and 
their relations to the Main Centre in the American 
Society for the Extension of University Teaching 
have been perhaps its greatest source of strength. 
The system of making the Local Centres self-sustain- 
ing not only relieves the general society of g^eat risk, 
expense and responsibility, but it has the additional 
merit of giving to the work a local interest, which 
otherwise might be altogether lost. The Centres are 
as so many independent municipalities in a State, 
free enough to govern themselves, but subject enough 
also to be generally governed. During the season 
just closing twenty -three of these Centres were organ- 
ized, at which forty- two courses of lectures have been 
given, as the following reports show : 

RoxBOROUGH, Pa. — ^The first organized of the centres 
was formed September 22, 1890, in connection with St. 
Timothy's Workingmen*s Club and Institute at Roxborough. 
Two illustrated lectures were given free, to start with, at the 
dose of one of which Provost Pepper introduced the subject 
of the Extension of University Teaching. A number who 
were present joined the class and Chemistry was chosen for 
the first course of lectures. Thirteen submitted to the ex- 
amination and were recommended for certificates. The 
members of the class met between lectures for a closer study 
of the subject, selecting one of their number for leader. A 
course in English Literature by Professor R. G. Moulton, of 
Cambridge University, England, was subsequently given. 
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The work proved both popular and educative. The committee 
is composed as follows : 

Mr. James Christie, Chairman. 

Mr. B. a. Mitchell, Treasurer, 

Mr. Alvin C. Goell, Secretary. 



Mr. Oliver P. Comman, 
Mr. J. Vaughan Merrick, Jr., 
Mr. Charles C. Hunsberger, 
Mr. John Flanagan, 
Mr. Louis F. Beneke, 



Mr. Chas. W. Gifibrd, 
Mr. Uriah Schofield, 
Mr. Thomas W. Jenks, 
Mr. Arthur Hirsh, 
Mr. Joseph G. Rich. 



Lansdowne, Pa. — ^The Centre was organized after two 
free lectures on " The Great Napoleon," given to draw an 
interest to the movement. There were two courses during 
the winter, one on English Literature, another on Electricity. 
Five students underwent examination at the close of the 
course on electricity. The attendance was typical of the 
community — ^made up for the most part of substantial and 
fairly well educated people. Though all expenses so far 
have been paid by the sale of tickets, it is proposed to raise 
a guarantee fund upon which to draw should the necessity 
present itself. The officers are : 

Mr. Joseph L. Davis, President. 

Mrs. LydiaT. Hallowell, ^cretaryand Treasurer, 
Executive Committee. 
Mr. Edward V. Kane, Chairman. 
Mr. Henry Albertson, Mr. Abram L. Pennock, 

Mr. James Garrett, Mr. T. Penningt-on Conard 

Mrs. Anna M. Shoemaker, Mrs. Anna C. Pennock, 
Mrs. Edward V. Kane, Mrs. Ellen M. Cooke. 

Trenton, N. J. — ^The Trenton Centre was formed March 
5, 1891. The first lecture in a course on English Literature, 
by Professor Robert Ellis Thompson, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, was given March 19. Over 300 course tickets 
at a dollar each, were sold. The officers are : 

Mr. Frank O. Briggs, President. 

Prof. E, D. Montanye, Vice-President. 

Mr. J. H. Wood, Secretary. 

Miss Martha F. Nelson, Treasurer. 



Other members of the 
Prof. B. C. Gregory, 
Dr. S. M. Studdiford, 
Mr. F. J. Slade, 
Mr. W. A. Venter, 
Prof. F. H. Scobey, 
Miss Emma C. Taylor, 
Prof. J. M. Green, 
Mrs. E. S. Davis, 
Prof. W. R. Wright, 
Mrs. Thomas A. Bell, 
Mrs George Wood, 
Miss Anna Hall, 
Miss McKenzie, 



committee in charge : 

Mrs. Carroll Robbins, 
Mrs. Isaac Weatherby, 
Mrs. Dallas Reeve, 
Mrs. J. T. Ridgway, 
Miss Anna Dickinson, 
Mrs. B. Vancleve, 
Mrs. J. J. Dale, 
Prof. W. H. Brace, 
Rev. Judson Conklin, 
Prof. L. C. Wooley, 
Prof. O. P. Steves, 
Dr. H. G. Norton, 
Mr. L. H. Satterthwaite. 



Wilmington, Del. — ^The Wihnington Centre, established 
in February, 1891, owes its beginning to the " New Cen- 
tury Qub," of that city. A committee of the club was 
appointed to consider University Extension, and it resulted 
in organization. Owing to the lateness of the season, only 
one coiuse was given, three lectures on English Literature. 



This was most successful. The audience at the first lecture 
numbered 425 persons. A council of some fifty townspeople 
co-operates with the following committee of direction : 

Dr. F. E. Stewart, Chairman. 

Miss Helen W. Clarkson, Secretary. 

Mrs. a. E. Bach, Treasurer. 
Prof. S. W. Willey, Mr. W. F. Sperry, 

Mr. D. W. Harlan, Mrs. Alfred D. Warner, 

Mr. E. L. Doan, Miss Mary I. Williams, 

Mrs. E. T. Canby. 

NORRISTOWN, Pa. — ^The Norristown Centre was formed 
through the instrumentality of Mrs. Sara L. Oberhollzer. A 
few citizens of the town, whom she had invited, met Mr. 
Henderson October 22, 1890, when the work was explained 
and a committee appointed. A public meeting was held in 
the Court House subsequently, addressed by Provost Pepper, 
which was attended by several hundred influential p>eople. 
A course of lectiu-es on English Literature, by Professor 
Robert Ellis Thompson, shortly after opened in the High 
School room. These lectures were followed by a course, 
** Stories as a Mode of Thinking," by Professor Moulton. 
The attendance at each was all that the room would admit, 
and the treasury, at the close of the year, contains ;ft 175 ready 
to prosecute a broader work next fall. 

Committee. 
Mrs. Sara L. Oberholtzer, President. 
Mr. Walter M. Shaw, Secretary. 
Prof. Joseph K. Gotwals, Treasurer. 
Dr. Emma S. Richards, Mr. Jas. W. Barker, 

Prof. A. D. Eisenhower. Dr. H. H. Whitcomb, 

Mr. J. Lychenheim, 

Frankford, Pa. — ^This Centre was organized in Novem- 
ber, 1 891, in connection with Wright's Institute, with 
Mr. John Shallcross, President. 
Mr. Franklin Smedley, Vice-President. 
Mr. George W. Wright, Secretary. 
Other members of the committee were : 
Mr. William W. Foulkrod, Mr. William Grew, 
Mr. Benjamin S. Thorp, Mr. Charles Hart, 

Mr. Henry M. Taylor. 
Two courses were given, one on English Literature, the 
other on American History. Attendance at each lecture, in 
both courses, averaged tv^o hundred and twenty-five, and 
great interest was shown among all classes of people. The 
library connected with the Institute was liberally drawn 
upon for works for collateral reading. 

Newark, Del. — After a couple of informal meetings for 
organization last January, the Centre in Newark engaged Pro- 
fessor Moulton for his course ** Stories as a Mode of Think- 
ing." The lectures were given in the Delaware College 
oratory. The movement here started with Mr. Harlon H. 
Custis,tuid it was through his exertions, in great part, that the 
work made such satisfactory progress. Three persons pre- 
sented themselves for examination at the conclusion of the 
course and all passed. A Students' Association of about 
twenty has been formed. The officers of the Centre are : 
Dr. a. N. Raub, President of Delaware College, President. 
Professor George A. Harter, Vice-President. 
Mr. Harlow H. Curtis, Secretary and Treasurer. 
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Executive Committee. 
Mrs. H. G. M. Kollock, Mr. G. LeRoy Brown> 

Mrs. T. R. Wolf, Mr. L. Irving Handy, 

Mr. Hariow H. Curtis. 



Germantown, Pa. — ^After preliminary meetings in Janu- 
ary, 1891, an introductory lecture on Bacteria was given by 
Piofessor Lefi&nan, followed by an address by Provost Pepper, 
which aroused popular interest up to the starting point. A 
course of six afternoon lectures, by Professor Moulton, began 
ten days later, followed by eight evening lectures by Professor 
Henry Crew, of Haverford, on Electricity, and two additional 
lectures by Professor Moulton. As was very natural, the after- 
noon audiences were composed largely of people of lebure, 
while in the evening many workers attended ; the fact that the 
lectures were delivered in the hall of the Workingmen*s Club 
perhaps having an influence in this desirable direction. The 
demand for tickets was often beyond the capacity of the 
audience room. The highest number of papers handed in to 
Professor Moulton ;ivas fifty-eight, the lowest thyty-six The 
work done by Professor Crew's class was excellent also. 
Professor Moulton had thirty-six candidates for examination 
and all passed, barring one. 

Rev. John Love, Jr., President, 
Mr. Reynolds S. Brown, Secretary 
Mr. Wm. Tyndale, Treasurer, 

Other members of the Executive Committee : 
Mrs. E. L. Head, Mr. Henry S. Pancoast, 

Mr. James H. Ritter, J. Monroe Willard, 

Mr. H. L. Butler, Miss Sophia Weygandt. 

A number of Germantown people are helping the Ameri- 
can Society to seciu'c a guarantee fund for general work. 
This Auxiliary Committee is composed as follows : 
Mrs. E. L. Head, Chairman. 



Miss Anna Wharton, 
Mrs. J. Wister Evans, 
Mrs. A. W. Von Utassey, 
Miss Estelle Pardee, 
Miss Gertrude Houston, 
Mrs. Louise Randolph, 



Mr. Henry S. Pancoast, 
Mrs. E.J. Howell, 
Miss Anna Smith, 
Mrs. J. W. Johnson, 
Miss Emily Vale, 
Mrs. J. Bertram Lippincott, 



Miss Frances E. Bennett. 

Spring Garden, Philadelphia, Pa. — ^The Spring Gar- 
den Centre is the outgrowth of the Neighborhood Guild, and 
meets in the hall of the Spring Garden Institute. An illus- 
trated lecture, by Professor Henry Leffinan, was given as a 
means to oi^anization. The real work of the Centre opened 
withat^ourse on English Literature; this was followed by 
another course on English Literature, and one on Algebra; 
three in all during the season. The course in Algebra, by 
Professor Fisher, led to very interesting results. In spite of 
the subject the audiences were remarkably large. Those 
who attended were mainly workingmen, and there were 
audiences at the lectures, regularly, of from 150 to 200 per- 
sons twenty per cent, of whom did weekly work. The 
officers of the Centre for the season were : 

Mr. Addison B. Burk, President, 

Mr. Charles H. Thompson, Vice-President, 

Mr. James Haworth, Secretary, 

Mr. Harrison's. Morris, Treasurer^ 



Executive 
Mr. Addison B. Burk, 
Mr James Haworth, 
Mr. Edward Longstreth, 
Miss Emily Sartain, 
Mrs. George R. Allen, 
Mr. George Bumham, Jr., 
Mr. Frederick McOwen, 
Mr. Meyer Fleasher, 
Mrs. William Sellers, 
Mr. M. J. Brown, 



Committee : 
Mr. Harrison S. Morris, 
Mrs. Frank Bement, 
Mrs. Edward Longstreth, 
Mr. George R. Allen, 
Mr. Orlando Crease, 
Mr. John Baird, 
Mr. John Smethurst, 
Mr. H. S. Friedman, 
Mr. John Stokes Adams, 
Mr. Ziba T. Moore. 



HoLMESBURG, Pa. — The Holmesburg Centre has given 
two courses, the first of six lectures on American History, 
and another of six lectures on American Literature ; also a 
single lecture by IVofessor Moulton. The attendance aver- 
aged one hundred and twenty-five. Organization was com- 
pleted December 19, 1890, and the season^s work was in 
every way successful. The officers of the Centre are : 
Mr. S. Gordon Smyth, President, 
Mr. W. W. Brown, Secretary and Treasurer. 

Other members of the Executive Conmiittee are : 
Mr. Geo. S. Clark, Esq., Mr. Geo. E. Potts, 

Dr. WuL H. Morrison, Mr. Jonathan Rowland, 



Mr. T. Claude Wells, 
Mr. T. W. Wilson, 
Mr. Clarence J. Lewis, 
Mr. T. F. Cartledge, 



Mr. W. H. Taplin, 
Mr. F. D. Holme, 
Mr. Wm. C. Pattison, 
Mr. Joseph Harvey. 



Media, Pa — ^The Media Centre was oi^nized with an 
Executive Committee of five : J. T. Reynolds, Esq., Chair- 
man; Mrs. Rebecca L. Smith, Mrs. Clara B. Miller, Mr. 
Charles Potts and Mr. Edgar T. Miller. Mr. Reynolds was 
also Secretary and Treasurer. There was beside an Associate 
Conmiittee of about forty prominent citizens of the com- 
munity. One course of lectures on English Literature, by 
Professor Felix E. Schelling, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, was delivered. The attendance at lectures averaged 
one hundred and forty. 

Wagner Institute, Philadelphia, Pa. — ^Although this 
Centre was organized late in the autumn of 1890, it did no 
start active work until January, 1 89 1. A guarantee fund wa? 
speedily raised to insure the ^lanagement against' deficit* 
which was not touched, for at the close of the season the 
Treasurer's balance sheet showed ^200 on hand over and 
above expenses. Two courses were given in English Litera- 
ture and one on Psychology. Ten persons reported for 
examination after each course. These were mostly teachers 
and young business men. Two young women received 
prizes offered by the J. B. Lippincott Company for 
superior paper and examination work. The local committee 
is representative of the ministry, medicine, law, manufac- 
tures, art, pedagogy and " philantrophy." It is as follows : 

Mr. Samuel Wagner, President. 

Mr. T. L. Montgomery, Secretary and Treasurer, 
Mrs. William Wagner, Miss Helen L. Murphy, 

Rev. Russell H. Conwell, Rev. G. H. Yamall, 



Mrs. Mary E. Mumford, 
Miss Emily Sartain, 
Mr. T. C. Search, 
Mr. P. A. B. Wtdener, 



Mrs. S. T. Skidmore, 
Mr. Jas. A. Hayes, 
Mrs. G. H. Yamall, 
Miss Lida Adams, 
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Mrs. R. B. Westbrook, Mrs, Wm. Wade, 

Miss Lydia A. Kirby, Miss Ursula Fine, 

Hon. Sam'l W. Pennypacker, Dr. Frances White, 
and the Trustees of the Institute. 

Camden, N. J. — ^This Centre grew out of a small lecture 
association, and one course on English Literature was given 
The largest hall that could be obtained was secured, seating 
over four hundred people, and it was always full. Nearly all 
remained to the class. A Students' Association has been 
formed. The officers are : 
Mr. William John Potts, President. 
Miss Elizabeth Cooper Reeve, Secretary and Treasurer. 

Other members of the committee : 
Mr. Gerard R. Vogels, Mrs. Howard M. Cooper, 

Mr. William N. Bannard, Miss Annie Grey, 
Mrs. Franklin Conrad Woolman. 

South Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. — ^At the 

South Broad Street Centre cours.es were given on American 

History and Electricity. The attendance at lectures averaged 

about sixty, at classes less. These are the officers : 

Dr. J. R. Clausen, Chairman, 

Mr. S. K. Campbell, Secretary and Treasurer. 

Other members of the Executive Committee : 
Dr. H. M. Christian, Mr. J. W. Lewis, 

Mr. Wm. L. Cooke, Mr. W. A. Looney, 

Mr. Max. Livingston, Mr. J. K. Rupertus. 

Women's Christian Association, Philadelphia, Pa. — 
The Women's Christian Association gave a course of six 
lectures on Botany, with Professor J. T. Rothrock, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, as the lecturer. The class num- 
bered one hundred, twenty-five per cent, of whom were self- 
supporting girls. The interest manifested was most gratiiying. 
The following committee is in charge : 

Mrs. William S. Stewart, Chairman. 
Miss Sarah Cadbury, Mrs. George W. Kendrick, Jr, 

Miss A. J. Watt, Miss C. A. Lindsay, 

Miss Emily Whelen, Miss C. A. Burgin, 

Mrs. T. B. Neely, Miss Mila F. Smith, 

Mrs. C. D. Foss, Mrs. William B. Hanna, 

Mrs. B. B. Comegys, Jr., Mrs. T. J. Mustin, 

Mrs. John B. Gest, Mrs. William G. Hopper, 

Mrs John T. Keen, Mrs. D. N. McQuillen, 

Mrs. H. S. Hoffman. 

Downingtown, Pa. — The Downingtown Centre gave one 
course of six lectures on American Literature, beginning on 
March 3, 189 1. The attendance averaged one hundred and 
fifty, and there is a balance in the treasury, after paying all 
the bills. Several papers were written each week and a 
Students' Class formed. The officers and committee in 
charge are : 

Professor John R. Hunsecker, President. 

Dr. Edward Kerr, Secretary. 

Dr. John P. Edge, Treasurer. 
Mrs. Wesley Worrall, Miss Martha G. Thomas, 

Mrs. Thos. E. Parke, Rev. C. E. Craven, 

Mr. Geo. Bailey, Jr. 

West Philadelphia, Philadelphia, Pa. — A committee 
in West Philadelphia undertook the organization of a Centre 
about the middle of November, 1890. Against January 
enough interest was shown in the work to warrant opening 



.courses. Two courses were given in English Literature, one 
by Professor Hjalmer Hjorth Boyesen, of Columbia College, 
the other by Professor Moulton ; one course on American 
History, by Dr. F. N. Thorpe, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and a fourth and last by Dr. Ida Kellar, a recent gradu- 
ate of Ziirich, on Botany. All the lectures were delivered 
in the Chapel of the University of Pennsylvania, and the 
audiences were large. Two Students' Associations have 
been organized, each with about fifteen active members, which 
meet fortnightly. The Secretary writes that " they will do 
the real work of the Centre and form the strongest element 
of its success." The committees of the Centre represent 
the social, literary, philanthropic and progressive spirit of the 
vicinity. 

Hon. Michael Arnold, President. 
. Vice-Presidents. 

Professor S. N. Patten. Ph. D., 

Mr. Henry Clay Trumbull, D. D., 

Mrs. Samuel Lucas. 

Mr. J. Douglass Brown, Jr., Treasurer. 

Mr*. Henrietta Leonard, Secretary. 

Directors. 
Dr. H. L. Wayland, Mr. S. M. Lindsay, 

Mrs. Herman B. AUyn, Mr. Dwight M. Lowry, 

Hon. W. N. Ashman, Mr. George F. Martin, 

Miss Henderson, Mr. George W. Mehaffey, 

Mrs. Wm. A. Lamberton, Mrs. Coleman Sellers, Jr. 
Sub-committee. 
Miss Henrietta Leonard, Chairman. 
Mrs. Samuel Lucas, Miss Clara T. Barker, 

Mrs. W. A. Lamberton, Mrs. Wm. Bumham, 

Mrs. H. B. AUyn, Mrs. E. M. Sayen, 

Mrs. M. A. Albertson. 

Wissahickon Heights, Pa. — Two courses were given 
here during the season — English Literature and European 
History. The Centre was not organized until February 10, 
and the work has been rapid and successftd. The officers 
and committee follow : 

Rev. Jacob Le Roy, President. 

Dr. L. Ashley Faught, Secretary. 

Mr. Nathan A. Taylor, Treasurer. 
Mrs. Comegys, Miss Houston, 

Miss Harris, Mrs. F. I. Gowen, 

Mrs. F. O. Allen, Mrs. Walter Hammond, 

Mrs. H. W. Taylor, Mr. J. Levering Jones, 

Dr. J. L. Eisenbrey. 
The interest has not reached much beyond people of 
money and leisure, but the attendance upon all the lectures 
has been excellent. Two Students' Associations have been 
formed and officered. Miss Gertrude Houston is President 
of the Wissahickon Heights Association, and Rev. Wm. P. 
Merrill, President of the Chestnut Hill Association. 

United Club and Institute, Philadelphia, Pa. — ^This 
Centre was not organized until late in the season. One 
course of six lectures on American History, beginning on 
March 17, was given, with very gratifying results. The class 
contained about sixty persons, though the number in attend- 
ance was much larger. These were chiefly of the working 
element of the community, sctool-teachers, store-keepers, 
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a part of the city given tip to trade rather than residence, 
there was not that constituency to draw upon which other 
Centres had. The work had to be laid more or less on 
amusement lines and treated as if it were such in attracting 
classes and audiences. Five courses were given. Six lec- 
tures on Astronomy, by Professor Young, of IVinceton; 
twelve lectures in Higher Mathematics, by Professor Crawley, 
of the University of Pennsylvania; six lectures, by Professor 
Spencer Tiotter, of Haverford, on Biology, and two courses, 
of six lectures each, by Ptt>fessor Moulton. Professor 
Moulton's courses attracted great interest. Nearly every lec- 
ture was attended by over one thousand persons; one by four- 
teen hundred. Over forty papers were handed in weekly and 
nine certificates were awarded after each course. The work 
done under Professor Crawley, perhaps, was more genuinely 
interesting, from an experimental standpoint, thaa that done 
at any of the Centres. None of the English Extension 
Societies have ever succeeded in organizing classes in the 
higher mathematics. Yet here was a course extending over 
three months, attended by fifiy earnest students, men and 
women, a good proportion of whom wrote weekly papeis 
and took the examinations. Miss Margaret P. Saunders, at 
this Centre, received the first certiBcate awarded by the 
Society. It was of her that Ptofessor Young wrote from his 
observatory at Princeton, after reading her examination paper, 
** You may give her my compliments and say to her that 
I shall be most agreeably disappointed if at our Senior ex- 
amination next week I get any considerable number of papers 
better than hers.** 

The financial condition of the Centre is most fortunate. 
After contributing 'a sum to the parent society to prosecute 
the general work, there is still a considerable balance in the 
treasury, which will be held in reserve for next year. A 
Class Association has been formed, with Miss Margaret P. 
Saunders as Chairman. The committee includes men and 
women, entirely representative of the vitalizing force of the 
locality. 

Dr. Charles Hermon Thomas, Chairman, 

Mr. S. Davis Page, Treasurer, 

Mr, George M. Cummings, Secretary. 



THE NEW YORK SOCIETY. 
The New York Society for University and School 
Extension is actively at work organizing courses for 
the public in and around the metropolis. 

The Executive Committee of the faculties consists of 
Timothy Dwight, LL.D. 

President Yale University. 
Seth Low, LL.D., 

President Columbia College. 
Norman A. Calkins. 
Francis L. Patton, LL.D., 

President Princeton Univeraty. 
W. T. Harris. LL.D., 

Commissioner of Education. 
Seth T. Stewart, 

General Secretary. 

The Board of Directors consists of 
President — James W. Alexander. 

Vice-Presidents. — Chauncey M. Depew, Charles W. Fair- 
child and W. Bayard Cutting. 
Treasurer. — George W. Peabody. 
Secretary, — L. J. Elyas. 



The Courses which were opened this Spring, and 
which have just closed, are as follows : 
Ancient Art. — ^Prof Alan Marquand. 

Given in Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
Early Art— Ph>f. A. L. Frothingham. 

Given in Metropolitan Museum of Art 
Astronomy. — Prof. C. A. Young. 

Given in Cooper Union. 
English Literature. — Prof. Geoige Lyman Kittredge. 

Given in Columbia College. 
Mediaeval German Literature. — Ph>f. H. H. Boyesen. 

, Given in Columbia College. 
Modem German Literature. — Ph)f. H. H. Boyesen. 

Given in Columbia College. 
Philology.— Prof. Charles G. Ilerbermann. 

Given in College of the City of New York. 
Philosophy. — Prof. George B. Newcomb. 

Given in College of the City of New York. 
Physics.— Prof. Alfred G. Compton. 

Given in College of the City of New York. 
Mediaeval Relations of Church and State.— Prof. John W. 
Burgess. 

Given in Columbia College. 
Modem Relations of Church and State. — Prof. John W. 
Burgess. 

Given in Columbia Collie. 
The Elements of Human Mental Life.— Prof. George T. 
Ladd. 

Given in Columbia College. 
The Development of Human Mental Life. — Prof. George 
T. Ladd. 

Given in Columbia College. 

And the following, given in the Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn : 
Ancient Art (illustrated). 

Prof. Alan Marquand. 
Early Art (illustrated). 

Prof. A. L. Frothingham. 
English Literature. 

Prof. George Lyman Kittredge. 
Mediaeval German Literature. 

Prof. H. H. Boyesen. 
Modem German Literature. 

Prof. H. H. Boyesen. 
The Elements of Human Mental Life. 

Prof. George T. Ladd. 
The Development of Human Mental Life. 

Ptt)f. George T. Ladd. 



THE WASHINGTON SOCIETY. 

The officers of the Washington Society for the: Extension of 
University Teaching are : 

President James C. Welling, 

President 'Columbian University. 
Vice-Presidents. 
President E. M. Gallaudet, 
Rector John L. Keane, 
Superintendent W. B. Powell, 
President J. E. Rankin. 
Professor J. Howard Gore, Secretary. 
Professor A. P. Montague, Treasurer. 

Executive Committee 
Major H. E. Alvord, Ph)f. E. T. Fristoe, 

Wm. D. Cabell, Principal F. R. Lane, 

Principal C. A. Davis, Prof. L. D. Lodge, 

Prof. H. L. Hodgkins, Dr. D. W. IVentiss, 

Prof. A. T. Huntington, Mr. James E. Pugh, 

Hon. John W. Ross. 
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out of sight. The association can best be established 
perhaps by the aid of the lecturer, afcer the first or 
second lecture in the course. At the close of the lec- 
ture the lecturer may be induced to bring the matter to 
the attention of the class, and all those being asked 
to retire who do not wi^h to join in active study, the 
association can be formed then and there. 

It will be proper to adopt a few by- laws to generally 
guide the members in their intercourse with each 
other. It will prove more satisfactory, doubtless, to 
make a small annual charge to members. It will in 
some cases, when the association is small, be con- 
venient to meet at the homes of the members. Mostly 
this will not be convenient or advisable, for there is a 
restraint about a private house which will be liKely to 
affect the attendance and general freedom of the 
thing unfavorably. When the hall in which the lec- 
tures are given is not too large, the Co'ttmittee will 
probably provide a meeting place for the Students' 
Association. It may, however, be necessary to hire 
a room and for this and other contingent expenses it 
is well to have a treasury and something in it. 

The offices need not be many. Where there is a 
large membership it would doubtless be better to 
elect a President, Treasurer and Secretary. Where 
the association is very small there need only be a 
Conductor. 

It is not needful nor very desirable that the Presi- 
dent should always be the leader. It is a good plan 
to appoint a different member for each meeting, to 
open the discussion or take charge of the exercises, 
whatever they may be. This diffuses the interest, 
and gives the work all necessary informality and 
variety. In this country we are not fortunate enough 
to have endowed fellowships in our universities and 
colleges, as they have in England. There this source 
can be relied upon in assisting students* associations. 
However, there are university men in nearly every 
locality, and professors in local teaching bodies whose 
services will be well worth seeking after. 

The manner of study will differ necessarily. While 
the courses are progressing it will be uniformly de- 
sirable to keep up on the subjects in hand. It will be 
well to review the last lecture together, joining in dis- 
cussions on those phases of the subject emphasized 
in the syllabus, thus becoming better fitted to do 
weekly paper work. Through with this, the syllabus 
for the next lecture can be taken, and a preliminary 
knowledge of the next topic acquired. It is ex- 
pected that there will be individual collateral reading, 
and what with the fund of knowledge that each mem- 
ber will thus open up to him or herself, there will be 
no end of interesting material for debate and com- 
parison. The study during the recess will tend 
mostly to the subjects of the winter courses. Essays 
may be read by the different members, discussions 
arranged for and even supplementary lectures pro- 
vided. In England, occasional excursions are or- 
ganized in the summer months, and students, in the 



natural sciences especially, find in them much prac- 
tical profit. 

Meetings will mostly be held fortnightly, except 
when the courses are going on, when, if the lectures 
are weekly, the class meetings should be weekly. It 
will be found that reading societies and lyceums will ■ 
often be glad to affiliate with the students* associations, 
and there can be no objection to union with any 
already organized society which will consent to do 
University Extension work. Where the students wish 
to pursue different subjects, two or more associations 
can be formed. 

The advantages to be derived from these Students* 
Associations are chiefly : First, the positive aid given 
to the student himself. Solitary study can never 
be of the same educational profit as that done 
in community. Many minds are better than one, 
and the spirit of inquiry is always aroused by discus- 
sion and the fellowship of thought. Secondly, the 
added strength that such an association gives to the 
centre. The local committee, consulting with the 
members of the association, can determine upon 
courses which will be likely to prove most acceptable 
to them, and in return with this permanent body of 
students in the town will be guaranteed financial sup- 
port. The centre is thus assured a steady con- 
stituency \ 

The experience so far with Students' Associations 
in this country has been necessarily short. It was 
recognized from the beginning of the work here that 
organized study was a requisite adjunct to the best 
teaching results. Perhaps a dozen of these associa- 
tions have been formed, andin every instance the 
experience has been most gratifying. 

West Chester has taken an interesting method to 
build up the Students' Association, the local commit- 
tee offering a ticket to the whole course to any one 
who would jom and agree to study. This offer, it is 
said, was effective in attracting several students, and it 
may be that until the work is organized, and perhaps 
afterward, this prize policy may be profitably adopted 
at Other centres. The centre at Wissahickon 
Heights has two Students* Associations, one at Wis- 
sahickon Heights and the other at Chestnut Hill. 
Where the centre drains a large community, drawing 
to the courses people from two or more towns, this 
plan will be found worth imitating. 



COLLEGE COOPERATION. 

Yale, Princeton and Columbia are committed to 
the University Extension movement. The following 
colleges and universities have, through their presi- 
dents, signified a willingness to co-operate with the 
American Society : 
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Adrian, College, Adrian, 

Mich. 
Allegheny College, Mead- 

ville. Pa. 
Amherst College, Amherst, 

Mass. 



Boston University, Boston 
Mass. 

Bryn Mawr College, Bryn 
Mawr, Pa. 

Bucknell College, Lewis- 
burg, Pa. 
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=Professor Edmund J. James, the new President oi be Unsensible or un appreciative. His efforts are so ^ 

the American Society for the Extension of University continuous in building up to the highest educational ' 

Teaching, was born in 1855, in Jacksonville, 111. dignity the great institution of which he is the honored 

After preparing for college at the Illinois State Nor- Provost, and his earnestness so untiring that the debt 

mal School, he entered the Northwestern University, a grateful public owes him is passing the stage of 

and later went to Harvard. Subsequently he studied computation. Provost Pepper irt, entering upon th# 

in Germany, taking the degree of Pn. D., at Halle, in Extension movement loaned f J^lfcis vigor anl 

1877. Returning to America, he taught as the prin- personal enthusiasm. At his own Jftji the prelim^ 

cipal of an Illinois High School, and in the Illinois nary steps to organization were taketifand it was there," 

State Normal School, from whence he was called to under his individusU direction, that the first society 

the University of Pennsylvania, as Professor of Pub- for spreading university teaching, which had up to 

lie Finance and Administration. He has filled his that time exhibited any practical vitality in America, 

chair here with great distinction, building up the was put on a running basis. It is a high tribute to 

Wharton School until it has no competitor in Provost Pepper's discernment that he should have 

America in its particular lines of study. Professor sought out the English answer to the popular cry for 

James has twice declined offers to leave Philadelphia, a cheaper university, and one that would not sit still 

once as the President of a Western University, and within its four walls, but would move about seeking 

again last year as Professor of Political Economy at to teach and train. It is a tribute to his knowledge, of 

Harvard. He is President of the American Academy the needs of the work that he gathered into it i^en 

of Political and Social Science, and holds offices and and women so well calculated to give it character and 

membership in many learned societies. permanence. He has shown a liberality and demo- 

=To the part that Dr. William Pepper has taken in the c^acy that the leader of learned institutions every- 

cause of University Extension in America none can where might right worthily pattern from. 

Branch Societies. '^^ 

There is no place in the country, within reach of University teachers, which could not 
have a Branch of The American Society. Applications for their formation, or any other 
information, should be made to 

GEORGE HENDERSOl^, Genera/ Secrefarj/, 



University Extension for 1891-1892. 

Book News for September will contain a series of articles illustrating, explaining^ and 
describing the best way and methods of gaining the benefits of University Extension. These 
articles will give directions for organizing centres and student associations, and schemes for 
home study. Lists of lecture-courses and subjects of study will be described in detail. The 
books required, and best method of obtaining them, will be given, with the price. Special 
methods of study for classes and individuals, for those near large libraries and distant from 
them, will be explained. The best method ^nd the cost of undertaking this work for one 
person, for a family, for a club, for a church soisiety, a Young Men's Christian Association, or 
a village or city, will be told by experts. A m^) of the United States, indicating all centres 
then organized, will be published. All that can be known of the work and extent of 
University Extension in the United States for i8ai-2 will be given m September Book News. 
Every question which an inquirer, a lecturer, a teacher, or a pupil can ask, will be answered in 
this special number. > 

From month to month all about 

University Extension 

in 

Book News. 



An article on the relation of the Students' Associations to the University 
Extension Movement will appear in June Book News. 
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